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CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


North America . ° A : . ° $0.60 | Australia, Our Colonies, and Other 
South America . ° ° ° ° ° .60 


Europe ° ° ° ° ° . . 70 | 
Asia . . . . . . . . .60 J Africa . . . - 7 . . -60 
























Islands of the Sea a a - nl - $0.60 


This series of geographical readers, covering all the continents of the globe, has now been 
completed. Each volume tells in an attractive manner about just those things which everyone 
ought to know, and is profusely illustrated from photographs taken by the author. 

These readers are not dry compilations from other books, but comprise vivid descriptions 
of the author's personal observations. Mr. Carpenter has had exceptional advantages in secur- 
ing authentic information, illustrations, and other literary material. 

As Supplementary Readers these books are unequaled. Among their many excellent 
features are: Their vast fund of valuable information; their accuracy and sensible plan of 
treatment; their live, human interest; their familiar, colloquial style. For these and many 
other reasons they are highly commended by the most prominent educators, and are used with 
great success in almost every city in the United States. 










Why Not Order These Readers for Your Pupils? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 














It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


2% John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 








A Charming Gift-Book for the Lover of Children 
‘SONGS OF MOTHER AND CHILD|s, wpa s. memurry 


An unusually happy and sympathetic collection of beautiful mother- and AGNES COOK GALE 


hood songs which will appeal strongly to every lover of childhood. 














The poems range from grave to gay and are arranged in groups, such 
as: ‘* The Mother Heart,’ ‘‘ Child Pictures,’ ‘‘ Lullabies,’ ‘* Ideals,” 


‘‘Long Ago.” The attractive appearance of the volume adds to the 


Just ready 





charm of its contents. 
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Just Published 


The | 
Elements of Gcology 


By WILLIAM HARMON NORTON 


Professor of Geology in Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





List price, $1.40 


The essentials of the science of geology 





are treated with fullness and ample illustra- || 
tion in this text-book for beginners. By || 
limiting his discussion chiefly to this conti- 


nent the author has been able to devote a 





large amount of space to the principles which 
he describes. 

The book is designed for use in high 
schools and academies, and may also be 
found useful in short elementary college 


courses. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
































TO PRUVE that Daus’ — oe 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on tem (10) 
days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount ef 33354%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 








Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 

Principles of 


Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 

Two Hundred Illustrations 

in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 

trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 

reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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For Teachers’ Associations, Teachers’ Clubs, 

and other Educational Organizations. For 

further infurmation, please address as below, 
Herbert L. Wilbur, Geneva, N. Y. 

















ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA.—(IV.) 


Lunenburg, for town in Prussia, from which its set- 
lers came. 

Lynchburg, for rich settler and officer in Revolu- 
tion. 

Manchester, for city in England. 

Mathews, for General George Mathews. officer of 
Revolution and governor of Georgia. 

Mattaponi, name formed by names of four streams 
which join, the Mat, Te, Po, and Ny: or corruption of 
Mattachpona, ‘“‘no bread at all”; or, corruption of Matta- 
pau, “he sits down.” 

Mecklenburg, for province in Germany. 

Meherrin, ‘‘an island.” 

Michaux, Indian word, “great.” 

Midlothian, for county in Scotland. 

Nansemond, from Indian Neunschimend, ‘whence 
we fled,” or, ‘““‘whence we were driven off.” 

Nelson, for Thomas Nelson, governor in 1781 

New Kent, for county in England. 

Newport News, for Captain Christopher Newport and 
Captain (or Sir William) Nevoce. 

Norfolk, for county in England. 

Northampton, for county in England 

North Anna, for Anne, queen of England. 

Nottoway, for Indian tribe, word meaning snake,’ 
that is an enemy. 

Onancock, “foggy place.” 

Opequan, from Indian word, meaning “a froth-white 
place,” or, “a rain-worn stream.” 

Orange, on account of color of surrounding highlands. 

Page, for James Page, early governor. 

Parramore, for the family who were its former owners. 

Patrick, for Patrick Henry. 

Petersburg, for Peter Jones, one of the founders. 

Pittsylvania, for Sir William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
celebrated English statesman. 

Pocosen, from Indian word, ‘“‘Pduck-assin,’’ ‘‘place 
where balls, bullets, or lead was to be had.”’ 

Portsmouth, for town in England 

Powhatan, for celebrated Indian chief. 

Prince Edward, for Edward of England, son of Ferdi- 
nand. 

Prince George, for Prince George of Denmark, after- 
wards king of England 

Prineess Anne, for Princess, afterwards Queen, Anne 
of England 

Prince William, for Duke of Cumberland. 

Radford, for William Radford, prominent citizen. 

Rapidan, for Anne, queen of England, “‘rapid Anne.” 

Rappahannock, Indian word, ‘a stream with an ebb 
and flow.” 

Richmond, so named on account of its resemblance to 
tichmond, England. 

Rivanna, for Queen Anne of England 

Rockbridge, on account of natural bridge of rock over 
Cedar Creek. 

Rockingham, for Marquis of Rockingham, premier of 
England at time of repeal of Stamp Act. 

Russell, for General William Russell. 

Seott, for General Winfield Scott. 

Smyth, for General Alexander Smith, member of Con- 
gress from Virginia. 

Southampton, for town in England. 

South Anna, said to have been named for Anne, queen 
of England. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


PrincipaL W. J. Rockwoop, Lverett, Mass.: 
The teacher must always be at-her best. 


PrincipaL ALsert JENNINGS, Grand Rapids: 
Slow students may possibly develop into the best 
scholars. 


SUPERINTENDENT O. J. Kern, Winnebago 
County, Ill.: The schools belong to the people 
and will be what the people will them to be. 

Awne M. Nicuo son, San Jose, California, Nor- 
mal School; A common error made by teachers 
is to confine themselves to the mere school ex- 
perience, when they should find connecting links 
of the child’s real life to his school life. 


SUPERINTENDENT Preston Barr, Lee, Mass. : 
No one ever recovers wholly from, the effects of a 
wrong start in education. How then can a school 
of many grades be in the best condition at any 
point when all its members are carrying with them 
the evident mark of a defective primary training? 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT Orvis RinG, Nevada: 
A good library should be considered a necessary 
part of the equipment of every school. In order 
to secure the best results books for supplemental 
reading, books for reference, and books for home 
use are essential. The pupil must learn to get 
thought from the printed page easily, in order to 
make satisfactory progress in his studies. 


WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, Jndtanapolis: 
When the home no longer provides opportunity 
for industrial occupations and the centres of indus- 
trial activities are practically closed-it behooves the 
school, for social, educational, and industrial rea- 
sons, to make provision for bringing children into 
sympathy with the great industrial forces which 
move the world and to provide opportunity for a 
measure of creative work in the fashioning of ma- 
terials into forms of use and beauty. 


Hersert W. Luii, Mewport, R. 1.: The 
ability of the young pupil, unassisted by the 
teacher, to recognize words and ‘to pronounce 


them has never been greater than at the present 
time. The most intense application and the great- 
est mental activity may be seen in a group of little 
ones who under the direction of a skilful teacher 
are eagetly devouring the new page to know the 
words, catch the sense, and then with raised eyes 
to tell the “story” to their mates. 





THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE CHILD’S IN- 


TERESTS THROUGH THE SCHOOL. . 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A. B, WARNER, TACOMA, 


Over against the question, What do your pupils 
know? as a test of the efficiency of a school, 1 wish 
to place the questions: What do they wish to 
know? What do they desire to do? What do they 
admire? 

An examination of undeveloped races or in- 
dividuals will always reveal a paucity of interests. 
Such peoples and persons not only possess little 
actual knowledge, but they have few desires, can 
do but a few things, and care as little as they know 
about the world in which they live. They are con- 
tent with the satisfaction of the simplest animal 
necessities, and the most superficial curiosities. 
Into this class are all children born. 

It may well be doubted whether the recluse who 
has the reputation of wisdom, living his narrow 
and selfish life aloof from the activities of his fel- 
lows, feeling no vital interest in the social prob- 
lems and movements of his age, is ever an educated 
or even a wise man. At best such men have sel- 
dom accomplished more for the world than to act 
as safe-deposits for the forms and symbols and 
formulas of learning. Even the knowledge that is 
power must he linked to vital human interests and 
consecrated to social service. 

Now the school, in particular the public school, 
is a highly organized social institution whose chief 
function it is to take the child, and so develop him 
that he may become a citizen of the world with in- 
terests reaching into every land and every age, a 
man whose sympathies will be touched by every 
human joy or grief, whose pulses will leap in the 
presence of heroic effort or noble achievement. 

The ability of the school to awaken interest does 
not depend upon the nature of the course of study 
so much as upon the treatment which the course 
receives. If the instruction is formal; if the sole 
aim of the teacher is to impart knowledge and that 
of the pupil to learn facts; if the time is consumed 
in memorizing the stereotyped answers to stock 
examination questions and in “passing” examina- 
tions; if standards of attainment are certain per 
cents., or other marks, on eighth-grade examina- 
tions, or term examinations, or monthly tests, or 
high school or college entrance examinations, or 
final examinations, the chances are that the school 
will do little to create and enlarge a vital interest 
in all that should appeal to the human mind. This 
will be true whether the course of study has been 
enriched or impoverished, whether it be scientific 
or classical, whether it be manual or intellectual. 

Perhaps the popular demand that the school 
shall dispense knowledge and the readiness of 
nearly everybody to accept the memory of verbal 
formulas as evidence of knowledge are responsible 
for the persistence of the mechanical teaching 
which has compelled many generations of youth to 
get their real education outside the school. We 
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know how hollow it all is, but teachers are still 
telling, professors are still lecturing, and we are all 
saying “Remember this; you will need it on exam- 
ination.” In spite of it all, how little we remember 
of that which teachers and professors and text- 
book authors told us in our school days! How 
little of it was true! How littke of that which was 
true has remained true! How little of that which 
is still true is of any manner of importance! 

But the knowlege test is the sole test applied to 
the schools alike by friends and critics. The parent 
is delighted to discover that the child can spell 
“cat” or bound Manchuria, or name the bones in 
the ear, or tell the number of grains Troy in an 
avoirdupois pound, or give a list of all the battles of 
the Mexican war. It is on matters of this kind that 
teacheis are themselves tested, and they do their 
best to prepare pupils to meet the same tests. The 
critics condemn the schools on- discovering a pupil 
who cannot tell the difference between “simple” 
and “annual” interest, or who cannot spell 
“parallelopipedon,” or who has forgotten the 
location of the city of Timbuctoo, or who does 
not know any one of a thousand technical 
usages in business ortrade. It follows that the 
friends of a child often suffer real distress be- 
cause of his inability to meet these tests, although 
the fact is patent that the child is developing 
rapidly and normally, that he possesses a large and 
growing intelligence, that he is physically sound 
and morally excellent, and that his interests and 
ambitions are such as to fill all the future with 
promise. Such a child will know a great many 


things—things he needs to know. There is really , 


no merit in knowing or demerit in not knowing 
any particular fact or statement about a fact. There 
are better employments for most people than the 
close study of that poptlar scholastic serial, “The 
New York Regents’ Questions,” or that charming 
classic, “The Normal Question Book.” Education 
we must have, but encyclopedias should be pur- 
chased for libraries and schools and offices. The 
walking encyclopedia is not worth much as a 
human being. 

On entering school, the child will be found to 
have but few and simple interests. He is inter- 
ested in his food, in certain bodily comforts, and 
very slightly in the occupations and general wel- 
fare of his home. Beyond this he has no care, no 
thought. It is the glory of the kindergarten that 
it seizes upon these simple and selfish interests and 
enlarges them, renders them less selfish and more 
social, and develops a strong desire for the wel- 
fare of the home and school. To be sure it does 
not accomplish this through instruction, but 
through training in play and work. The kinder- 
garten is a place where ideals are planted and 
sprouted. 

From the kindergarten to the university the 
school should continue this training until ideals 
take root, incipient habits become confirmed in 
beautiful characters, and the simple sentiments of 
childhood mature into living and abiding human 
interests. The number of these interests and the 
intensity of their manifestation constitute a very 
reliable standard for determining educational re- 
sults. Without attempting either a comprehensive 
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catalog or logical classification of such interests, 
I suggest the following list as important :— 

(1) Interest in self, in one’s reputation, charac- 
ter, skill, knowledge, fortune, health. 

(2) Interest in one’s home, family, personal 
friends, neighborhood. 

(3) Interest in one’s city, state, nation, race, and 
in the principles and activities of government. 

(+) Interest in one’s occupation as related to 
other occupations, and in industrial problems and 
movements. 

(5) Interest in science and the proper inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena and in discoveries 
and inventions that follow scientific research. 

(6) Interest in art and its many applications and 
manifestations, in architecture, music, poctry, pic- 
tures, dress, sculpture, domestic decorations, indus- 
trial designs. 

(7) Interest in literature and in language studes 
that help in the interpretation or creation of liteca- 
ttire. 

(8) Historic interest—that is, interest in the 
achievements of mankind and in the evolution of 
present social institutions. It was lack of this sort 
of interest that led a youngster who was urged to 
study ancient history to exclaim “Aw! what do I 
care about them old fellers that lived hundreds of 
years before Christ!” 

(9) Altruistic interests, that reach out with true 
human sympathy to make better the conditions of 
mankind everywhere. 

(10) Interest in religion and in all those pro- 
found philosophie problems that deal with man’s 
spiritual life. 

[f the majority are to enter into and enjoy this 
larger life, the school must take the initiative. The 
walls of home are so narrow, the horizon of neigh- 
borhood is so close, the influence of vocation is so 
seifish, the prejudices of race and locality and sect 
are such, the animal appetites and passions are so 
dominant, the demands of fashion are so exacting, 
the greed for gold and power is so masterful, that 
the majority can never otherwise acquire these 
larger human interests. They must be a product 
of education. 

Unquestionably there is a natural order in which 
these interests may awake, and some of them 
clearly belong to an earlier and others to a later 
period of development. But for the most part 
their evolution is by the “spiral method” and co- 
temporaneous. 

The teacher herself is the greatest factor in the 
problem. It makes little difference whether she 
answers ninety per cent. or only thirty per cent. of 
certain stock questions of fact, but if she is to lead 
her pupils into the larger life of culture and broad 
human interest, she must herself know something 
about that life. The character of the home in 
which she grew up is quite as important as the 
character of the school from which she graduated. 
The maturity and reliability of her judgment, the 
freshness and universality of her enthusiasms, the 
breadth of her understanding, the depth and 
genuineness of her culture, the charm of her per- 
sonality, tie degree of her human sympathies—all 
these are essential. For the most part they are 
qualities which examinations do not determine. 
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Worse than this, the preparation for a technical 
text-book examination and the effort to maintain a 
perpetual state of preparedness for such an exami- 
nation wil! inevitebly prevent that broadening of 
culture and deepening of character which are de- 
sirable. 

We do not demand much of the teacher; we do 
not discriminate between the highest skill and 
mediocrity; we are slow to reward exceptional 
service; we make many appointments for the sake 
of the teacher rather than for the good of the 
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taught; we subject the teacher’s work and reputa- 
tion to the constant criticism of the non-expert. 
The most superb teachers that it is my privilege to 
know are getting about the same salaries as the 
most mechanical followers of routine. Their repu- 
tations and tenures are not more secure. As a 
business proposition a young teacher may well 
hesitate before investing in a liberal education. 
Nothing but the highest professional zeal can long 
preserve her enthusiasms in the face of ordinary 
experience. 





A PEDAGOGICAL ASPECT OF NUMBER TEACHING.—(1.) 


BY J. E. KLOCK, 
Principal State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Recent writers upon child psychology are differ- 
entiating as never before between the child mind 
and the adult mind. One of the greatest fallacies 
of the “old psychology” was the conception that 
the child is but the “vest pocket edition” of the 
adult. This idea led to much of the so-called 
“faculty instruction.” The assumption that the 
child is in possession of all the faculties of the adult 
mind has been proved to be without foundation. 

The infant child is the most helpless of young 
animals. As he is born into the world both deaf 
and blind, it is only through a systematic course 
of physical and mental gymnastics that he attains 
the possibility of simple perception. His meagre 
physical and mental adjustments, together with the 
extreme plasticity of his nervous system, mark him 
at once as the fittest type in animal organism for 
the growth and development which come through 
the use of right educational forces. Education, in 
the individual as in the race, consists principally in 
the making of right mental and physical adjust- 
ments. The extreme helplessness of infancy char- 
acterizes the child at once as the most educable of 
animals. In all animal life, therefore, perfect ad- 
justment in infancy is a mark of uneducability. 
Since this is true, and since the making of proper 
adjustments is the thing most to be desired in early 
education, the emphasis should be laid upon the 
mental reactions produced rather than upon the in- 
formation or subject matter for instruction. - The 
ideal school serves as a gymnasium in which the 
physical and mental organisms are adjusted and 
developed. 

Since the child comes into the world without 
mentality, the teacher should realize that the broad- 
ening of the ficld of consciousness is the first im- 
portant work to be done. That is to say, the 
child’s intelligence at the beginning is circum- 
scribed, and must necessarily keep pace with the 
physical adjustments which, are brought about 
through repeated activity. With each new activity 
a new faculty of the soul is unlocked. During early 
infancy mother instinct keeps instruction within 
the bounds of physical activity. This fact alone 
should indicate to the teacher that the instruction 
at this time should be qualitative—that is, the sub- 
ject matter of the course should deal in quality 
rather than quantity. The importance of qualita- 
tive instruction should be constantly emphasized in 


order that suitable material may be provided for 
the unfoldment of all the latent powers of the child. 
Qualitative material is needed, not only for the ad- 
justment of physical activities, as previously in- 
dicated ; but it is equally essential to the right de- 
velopment cf all the potential possibilities of early 
childhood. 

Education, from this standpoint, consists in. 
“Seizing upon the budding capabilities of children 
and training them” through the use of qualitative 
material “until they shall ripen and pass over into. 
higher activities.” The choice of the subject mat- 
ter of the course, therefore, is of less importance 
than the point of view from whfich it is presented. 
All work, number work not excepted, is adapted to. 
the growing needs of the child only when it causes. 
mental and physical organisms to react in a normal 
way. Such reactions in early childhood are 
brought about through the proper use of qualita- 
tive material. The fault with too much of the so- 
called number work grows out of the fact that it 
is taught from the quantitative, rather than the 
qualitative, point of view. From the latter stand- 
point number work at once becomes a counting 
process, and as a natural sequence is taught with. 
information as its sole object. By teachers with 
such ideals the education is considered to be a 
“preparation for life” rather than “‘life itself.” 

Until the instructor rises above the ideal that 
the child should be given material in one period of 
his development because it will become helpful to 
him in another, no scientific work can be done. 
Nature ever lays a premium upon right activity. 
The little girl playing with her doll, or the boy who. 
peopies his imaginary world with prancing steeds, 
is laying a foundation for adult life to the very best 
advantage. “The long-lived tree makes roots 
first.” 

We are apt to forget that the period for sensuous. 
perception is transitory. In fact it is generally con- 
ceded by psychologists that children pass out of 
this period at the average age of eight. Not recog- 
nizing the value of the fleeting moments of early 
childhood, work that could be deferred without 
detriment too often displaces sensuous training; 
thus an attempt is made to introduce the use of 
activities which the child does not yet possess, and 
which do not appear until later in the course of his 
development. It becomes imperative, therefore, at 
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the outset, that work should be adapted to the 
growing needs of the individual. Since the child 
lives first in the sensation arising from physical 
adjustments, sensuous perception, imagery, and the 
like, it becomes apparent that his interests can only 
be aroused through material which causes these 
baby capabilities to react normally. *“The term in- 
terest as used by Herbart has been much misunder- 
stood in England. The superficial hearer at once 
caught at the phrase. ‘I quite agree with Herbart: 
we ought to make our lessons interesting; dullness 
of school has become intolerable; boys and girls 
will learn all the better if their teacher amuses them 
with anecdote, with lively manner, or even with a 
joke or two.’ This kind of language has been con- 
stantly heard among English teachers any time for 


*Findlay “Principles of Class Teaching.” 
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thirty vears past.” Thus it is that **“play, in so 
far as it is not merely imitative, may be described 
as a repetition of such activities as were serious 
work among our primitive ancestors.” Since the 
child is an epitome of the race, it follows that these 
early impulses should be again employed in pri- 
mary work. 

Since interest is made up from the sensations 
arising from the normal reactions of growing 
organisms, it may be considered as having a defi- 
nite philosophy. An effort has been made to estab- 
lish the fact that interest limits development,— 
hence it is that interest becomes fundamental in all 
right instruction. An attempt will be made in the 
next number to establish a few of the fundamental 
principles upon which the general philosophy of in- 
terest is based. 





**Dr. Balliet 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FJND FOR TEACHERS —(VIL ) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster of Brighton High School, Boston. 


ECONOMY IN THE EXPENSE OF RETIREMENTS. 


It is susceptible of demonstration that a sum 
equal to almost all the money expended on an- 
nuitants is saved by employing new teachers to fill 
the vacancies so created at approximately half the 
salaries of the oytgoing annuitants. A woman 
teacher receiving a $1,240 salary is retired at $620, 
and the vacancy thereby created is filled by a new 
teacher at a $600 salary, the first, and a $649 salary, 
the second year. During the two vears following 
said retirement, there is no increased expenditure 
involved in the retirement. 

It may be objected that with the lapse of years 
the new woman employee’s salary, increasing an- 
nually by $40, will heighten the expense. A par- 
tial answer will be found in the fact that of all the 
annuitants who died during the ten years ending 
December 31, 1903, the average annuitant life was 
only a trifle over three years. 

Computations of the cost of retiring men princi- 
pals in receipt of the maximum salary show that in 
their case, as well as in most others, there will for 
several sticcceding vears be relatively small added 
cost involved in their retirement. The slight effect 
on the whole salary budget may be estimated by 
noting that the entire number of annuitants is less 
than six per cent. of the total number of teachers. 
WITH THE 

REFUNDS. 


DISSATISFACTION LAW CURTAILING 

Scarcely had the board of education begun to 
put into operation the provisions of the law requir- 
ing forfeitures of money for absence, when criticism 
of the law arose. Hardly a teacher who lost any 
part of his pay for absence could be found to sym- 
pathize with the law, the passage of which the 
teachers had done so much to promote. The 
teachers whe lose money for absence are in close 
touch with the local boards whose members have 
in some instances lost sight of the spirit of the law, 
and—possibly through a mistaken sympathy—have 


given wholesale approval to applications for ex- 
cuse of absence with pay. A circumstance which 
unfortunately left room for the unbridled exercise 
oi this power to excuse absences with pay was the 
fact that the restrictions which the board of edu- 
cation had in its by-laws imposed .on grants of re- 
funds were so slight that probably ninety per cent. 
of all the moneys representing teachers’ absences 
could under said by-laws be refunded, and only ten 
per cent. of those moneys would be saved to the 
retirement fund, if refunds were made up to the 
limits fixed by the by-laws. Upon the board of 
superintendents devolved the ungracious task of 
laying further restrictions on refunds so as to 
divert annualiy to the retirement fund a sum which, 
with the excise increment, would raise the fund to 
not less than its outgo for the year. These addi- 
tional restrictions were not all imposed at once, but 
were deveioped as they became necessary. They 
were mainly as follows :— 

(1) Only teachers who suffered from a long 
and serious illness could be excused. This rule 
had iong been in force in the former city of New 
York. The local boards in instances de- 
manded as a courtesy that limits of a 


several 
the time 


“long” iilness be fixed by the board of superintend- 
ents. The latter board thereupen fixed such limits 
at five consecutive school days. Much hostile 


criticism of this rule followed. It was charged that 
it put a premium on dishonesty by inducing a 
teacher ill four days (whose excuse was barred by 
the rule) to absent himself a fifth day in order to 
gain the refund. Not once while this same rule 
was in force in the former city of New York did any 
local board or school officer—so far as is known— 
make this criticism. The dignity of the teaching 
profession would seem to require that this criticism 
be not emphasized. 

(2) Teachers of less than three years’ experi- 
ence were excluded from the benefits of refunds. 
For the adoption of this rule, two reasons were 
urged, viz.: (a) Three vears is the probation term 
required for a permanent license; (b) Many 
teachers who enter the profession do not remain in 
the public school service after three years. 
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(3) As a general thing, a teacher was not granted 
a refund who, during the three years immediately 
preceding his application, had been absent more 
than thirty days. 

(4) Refunds when the absent teacher was in 
court were confined to cases in which the schools 
were involved, and the teacher was defendant. 

(5) In certain cases, refunds for absence caused 
by quarantine were in part withheld. 

(6) During portions of the past two years, re- 
funds were given only in part to teachers who, long 
since, accomplished the age and experience pre- 
requisite to retirement. 
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Owing to the extreme difficulty involved in con- 
sidering individual cases on their respective special 
merits, the tendency on the part of the board of 
superintendents has been to establish rules cover- 
ing as many classes of fairly distinguishable cases 
as possible, to the ends that little or no room might 
be left for discrimination or for the exercise of dis- 
cretionary power, and that all applications might be 
disposed of in accordance with pre-established 
rules. The board of superintendents is now con- 
sidering a further series of rules for its guidance in 
taking action upon applications for refunds. 

(To be continued.) 





“Old Year, I pray we part as friends! 

Sincerely we can say ‘Adieu!’ 

And as we welcome in the New 
We promise him to make amends— 
We pledge ourselves to nobler deeds, 

To loftier thought and purer life, 

To be more faithful in the strife 
for what our nobler nature pleads.” 





WHAT IS LOYALTY? 
[ Editorial. ] 


A grade teacher in Spokane objects earnestly 
to our recent expressions, “A superintendent who 
is feared by his teachers is a nuisance,” and “A dis- 
loyal teacher should be dislodged.” She asks 
what Peoria teachers should have done if they 
knew of the criminality of the superintendent. 

What is loyalty? It is a spirit, an attitude, a 

tendency, a habit of mind, and an act. Loyalty 
does not reauire or permit one to compromise with 
criminality. 
_ There are four factors in every city school, the 
teacher, the principal, the superintendent, and the 
board of education. Below the teacher is the pu- 
pil; above the board of education is the public. 

The board of education and the superintendent 
are related primarily to the public, while the prin- 
cipal and the teacher are related primarily to the 
child. If there is a criminal anywhere in the line 
he has no business there. A licentious or other- 
wise unprincipled teacher or principal or a graft- 
ing superintendent or board member should be 
eliminated, if possible, but he should be fought in 
the open. 

Suspicion that you cannot prove or that you will 
not put your name to has not reached a stage of 
knowledge that it is worth while to talk about. 
This opens up a condition with which at present I 
have naught to do. 

A ‘superintendent must be loyal to his board or 
else step into the open and oppose it. A man is a 
coward who tries to hold his position by catering 
to a majority of his board in the presence of the 
members but is at the same time quietly, sedi- 
tiously disloyal. The same conditions obtain in 
the relation of the principal to the superintendent, 
and of the teacher to the principal. 





But the principal is narrow and professionally 
bigoted, while the teacher is progressivé and 
broad-gauged. He is seventy and she is twenty- 
two; he was graduated from a normal school fifty 
years ago and she two years ago; he is a pessimist 
and she an optimist, he is dyspeptic and she has 
abounding health. Or he is twenty-five and she 
sixty and all other conditions reversed. 

Now what does loyalty require? Is it necessary 
to have a head to the school? Is it necessary for 
one to be the directing force? If the principal is 
not to be the director of the building, which of the 
eight or twelve teachers is to be? !f there is to be 
no one director shall each go as she pleases? 

There may be a difference of opinion, and the 
writer has neither authority nor desire to issue an 
edict. It is at best merely opinion, experience and 
observation. I have never seen a successful 
school where harmony was noticeably absent. I 
have never seen a teacher whom I would recom- 
mend for a better place on the ground that she 
was brilliant in her disloyalty. On the other hand 
1 have never known a superintendent or board of 
education that would elect a man’ if they knew that 
he did not get on well with his teachers. It is my 
observation that a disloyal teacher is one who has 
given up all hope of promotion, and a principal 
who cannot get along with his teachers is usually 
one who is a hopeless case or else he wants to 
make a reputation suddenly as a good “whip,” as 
a man of brilliant administrative parts. 

It is safe to say that whoever loses a position as 
teacher or principal on the ground that he does not 


work in harmony with those above or below him * 


is out forever, and no one cares who was in the 
wrong. The most unprofitable attitude of mind, 
and a wholly unprofessional attitude, is that of dis- 
loyalty on the part of the teacher or of authorita- 


tive and disagreeable domination on the part of the 


principal. 
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PROFESSORS’ SALARIES. 


A great deal has been written of late, especially 
in the annual reports of college presidents, regard- 
ing the inadequacy of the compensation received by 
university teachers. ‘ 

To get at this point the writer analyzed the 
itemized household accounts which his wife has 
kept for the past nine years, during which time he 
has been connected with one of our large and 
“wealthy” universities. Two years were spent as 
instructor, two as assistant professor, and the next 
five as associate professor. 

Summing up his total expenditures for these 
nine years, and in like manner his salary for the 
same period, he finds his expenditures have been 
in the ratio of 2.1 to 1 to his salary. 

His average annual expenditure has been 
$2,794.27. 

His average salary has been $1,328.15. 

For the privilege of teaching he has paid the 
difference, or $1,466.12 annually, from private 
means. 

Can a man whose energies. are spent in so un- 
equal and impossible a struggle to make both ends 
meet, maintain freshness and vigor in his work, be 
an inspiration to his students, and fulfill in scholar- 
ship the promise of his early years? The alterna- 
tive demanded by the conditions is celibacy.—‘“G. 
H. M,,” in the Atlantic. 

——. — —— ++ 9-0 @-e- @ -e- —______- ——__ 


WERE YOU THERE? 


BY MRS. MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 


The close observer of human progress knows 
that changes for the better in individual habits and 
consequent improved social conditions do not 
causelessly come. Through some instrumentality 
the seeds of truth have been sown that have borne 
fruit in these desired changes. The Journal of 
Education of November 23 says:—- 

“There is no question but that drunkenness has 
fallen off grandly . and largely because it is 
‘not business’ for any man to drink. Commercial- 
ism is proving a great temperance worker.” 

Among the results of “commercialism as a 
temperance worker” are greater productive ability 
and consequent advantage in trade. Foreign com- 
petitors have not been slow to trace these ad- 
vantages to their source. The London Standard 
of September 1, 1902, commenting on the greater 
sobriety and hence increased efficiency of the 
American workman, says :— 

“We have all been made familiar with the power 
of American capital, the stress of American com- 
petition, and the superiority of the American work- 
man. Much of these are due to a system of 
national education in scientific temperance in its 
bearing upon national efficiency. 

‘By the laws of all the states, instruction in scien- 
tific temperance is required in the public ele- 
mentary schools. Under these laws are the more 
than 22,000,000 children of school age. All this 
has taken place within the past twenty years. The 
result is that the properly instructed are enterinz 
into their inheritance of commercial supremacy in 
the world.” 

On the continent, a close observer of world con- 
ditions, Justus Gaule, M. D., professor of physi- 
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ology in the University of Zurich, Switzerland, 
says :—— 

“In America, step by step the machine has taken 
the place of muscles, until only the American’s 
nervous system is needed to control and make the 
machine serve him more completely. It is char- 
acteristic of the American workman that he has be- 
come a nerve-man. The time has now come when 
the muscle-man and the nerve-man must measure 
forces with each other. 

“But how has the American workman become a 
nerve-man: The alcohol-free air of America as 
compared with that of the countries of Europe is 
an explanation. . . . In a rivalry between the old 
and new world on the basis of present ability to 
produce, the old world would have to go 
Under. ... 

“The alcohol-free atmosphere of America is a 
result of the instruction in the public schools con- 
cerning the influence of alcohol. The Americans 
by this instruction have done their country a 
greater service than they think. Such instruction 
cannot be imparted without a foundation in physi- 
ology, giving the idea that human life is based on 
definite laws. The transition from muscle-man to 
nerve-man begins with this instruction in earliest 
years. In order to accomplish this transition, we, 
in Europe, must broaden the instruction in our 
common schools by intelligent study concerning 
the powers of the human organism and the dangers 
which threaten it from alcohol.” 

These effects as seen by our neighbors are the 
result not of occasional, incidental exhortations of 
the teacher, but of the progressively graded sys- 
tematic study of the physiological reasons for obey- 
ing the laws of health, including those that teach 
total abstinence from alcoholic drinks and other 
narcotics, and in the grades where that study 
reaches the largest numbers at the most impres- 
sionable period, namely, from the first primary to 
the end of the first year of the high school. 

The records show that the growth of intelligent 
temperance sentiment is commensurate with the 
faithful enforcement of a good scientific temper- 
ance instruction law, while in a state where school 
mer advocate and practice the incidental method of 
teaching temperance physiology the license vote 
and all that implies has doubled in two years. 

The surviving soldiers of a great battle were all 
given a medal on which was graven the name and 
date of the battle, with the words, “1 was there.” 

Every school board, superintendent, and teacher 
who has made a definite place in the school cur- 
riculum for this study, and has given at least three 
or four lessons per week in it for ten weeks of each 
school vear from the first primary to the close of 
the first vear of the high school, with the same 
helps ot graded books for pupils’ use as in other 
studies, can say of the battle against alcoholism as 
far as waged in this country, “I was there.” 

———— — 0-9 -0-9-0-— He 

D. M. M., Colorado: I value your Journal very 
highly. I have been a constant reader for fifteen 


years, and know whereof I speak. 
— ——_—_—-0+- 9 -0-@-e: @ -e- ——— 


J. E. M., Iowa: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of the Journal. It seems to grow better con- 
stantly. 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


“MERCHANT OF VENICE.”—(VII.) 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAY.—III. 


QUESTIONS FOR DAILY LESSONS TO BE 


ADVANCE. 
ACT IV.—CONSEQUENCES, 


Give a particular name to this act. 
Scene L.— 

1. Where is this scene, and who are present at 
the opening? 

2. The case seems to open before Shylock is 
brought into court; how do you explain this? 

3. What is Antonio’s spirit? With whom does 
the duke seem to sympathize? What was the 
duke’s office? 

4, How does the duke try to reach the heart 
of the Jew? Do you think he really expects “a 
gentle answer’? 

5. Analyze the steps in Shylock’s answer. 
What points does he consider unanswerable, and 
what unnecessary to answer? 

6. What does Antonio mean when he says: “I 
pray you think you question with the Jew?” 
Analyze his speech. 

7. Is there any real dramatic purpose in having 
Bassanio tender Shylock his money in open court? 
Who first suggests mercy? 

8. When Shylock says: “What judgment should 
I dread, doing no wrong?” Does he refer to the 
civil law or moral law, or both? Give his argu- 
ments. 

9. Do you think Bassanio would really have 
taken Antonio’s place, thereby surrendering his 
life and—Portia; or is this tender simply made on 
the impulse of the moment? 

10. Is there any especial object in having Shy- 
lock whet his knife here in court? 

11. Read Bellario’s letter carefully; did Portia 
go to Padua? Why does Bellario say “a young 
man from Rome’? 

12. Why did not the poet send Bellario himself 
to Venice, instead of having him send Portia? 
How does it add to the plot or the strength of the 
play to have Portia try the case? 

13. What element of Christianity does Portia 
first introduce and what opportunity does she offer 
to Shylock to save himself? 

i4. How does she weigh Mercy and Justice? 

15. How does Shylock show his religion at this 
point? 

16. Why cannot. Portia “do a little wrong” in 
order that “a great right may be done”? 

17. Portia sees the end from the beginning; 
should Shylock yield to her pleadings for Antonio, 
how would he be affected by it in the end? Name 
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the different opportunities which she offers, or ap- 
peals which she makes. 

18. Notice how adroitly Portia plants herself 
with Shylock, on the platform of the law, although 
she still continues to plead with him. 

19. Why does Shylock call Portia “a Daniel’’? 

20. 


When Antonio is called upon to speak for 





himself what spirit does he show? Compare with 
that shown in Act I., Scene 3. 

21. In Bassanio’s speech following, which ele- 
ment is stronger, friendship or love? Do you 
think that Portia admired him more or less for this 
speech ? 

22. Do you think any court would justify 
Portia in making the scales turn here upon “a drop 
of blood”? Notice how Shylock’s own words come 
back to him through Gratiano? Is Gratiano 
mercifui ? 

23. Sum up the points in the laws of Venice as 
given by Portia. 

24. Was Portia, who had been pleading mercy, 
disposed to show mercy? Do you think she was 
consistent? 

25. Go back over the case and trace step by 
step the appeals that had ‘been made to Shylock, 
and see how each now comes back to him. “My 
deeds upon my head.” 

26. After Portia has given judgment, what last 
hope does she offer Shylock? 

27. It is left for Antonio to complete Shylock’s 
seutence, by compelling him to renounce his reli- 
gion and become a Christian and bestow the re- 
niainder of his property at his death upon his run- 
away Christian daughter. Do you see any re- 
actionary justice in giving this part of the sentence 
to Antonio? 

28. When Shylock pleads illnesss, does the 
duke show pity? 

29. How would Gratiano have completed the 
sentence? What spirit does he show throughout 
the entire trial? 

30. Poor Shylock seems spared only one thing, 
the humiliation of being compelled to sign the deed 
in court in the presence of all. Do you feel any 
sympathy for Shylock? 

31. As Portia would accept no fee, why did she 
demand the ring? Is she justifiable? 

32. Why is the ring episode introduced here? 
How does it affect the play? 

33. Antonio’s life saved; Shylock’s money lost; 
the property conflict decided in favor of the life, 
plainly shows that this conflict terminates in 
comedy. 

Since Shylock is obliged to renounce his religion, 
for Christianity, the religious conflict is comedy. 

Shylock’s life is spared, hence in the strictly 
dramatic sense he does not come to a tragic end. 
Is there any indication that he felt that death would 
be preferable? 

Can you see that he’is disposed of as an in- 
dividual just as effectually as though he lost his 
life? 

The second movement, mediation, now ends 
with the little episode of the rings, which links it to 
the third movement, the solution. 


— —-1 gianni 


D. R. G., Connecticut: The Journal of Education 
seems to us better than ever before. 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


Here is an excellent statement of the possibilities 
of the school garden :— 

“The very great educational possibilities of the 
gardens may perhaps be best understood by a re- 
view of the various school studies which are 
brought into the daily class lessons in the gardens. 
The actual labor gives occasion to teach elementary 
ideas of soil, and the reasons for fertilizing, p!ow- 
ing, and harrowing the ground; for instruction in 
division of labor and rotation of crops, in the plan- 
ning of the garden; for the use of arithmetic, in 
laying out the garden and in ordering the seeds; 
for care and transplanting of young seedlings; for 
observation of the growth of flowers: for gathering 
and study of the crops, their iruits, and roots; for 
experience in disposal of the crops, and in collect- 
ing the seed and preparing it and the garden for 
winter. This is a partial summary of what the 
little farmers learn in the garden work, but to the 
uses of their experience in creating a live intercst 
in the work of the schoolroom, there is hardly a 
limit, and, in turn, the studies of the curriculum 
furnish constant topics for enlargement and illus- 
tration in the garden.” 

+0 000-00 


HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


In a recent issue of the “Nineteenth Century and 
After,” C. H. K. Marten, history master at the 
celebrated British school at Eton, has an interest- 
ing and able article on the place that history should 
occupy in the public school curriculum. As might 
be expected. the writer treats his theme from the 
British viewpoint; but, apart from the local color- 
ing, he makes some suggestions that cannot fail to 
be of interest to American educators, particularly 
those who are responsible for instruction in his- 
torical subjects. 

Mr. Martin seems to feel it a reproach that Eng- 
lish schools are so far behind those of some other 
lands in the appreciation of the value of historic 
studies. “In all German schools,” he says, “the 
time allowed to history and geography is never less 
than three hours in school each week, and this is 
exclusive of work done out of school. Every 
period of the world’s history is studied, not once, 
but at three different stages during the boy's 
career; and every teacher of history is a skilled 
specialist.” In France “as a rule not less than 
three hours each week are given to its study, and 
all the history teachers are trained men.” And 
American schools are now behind the two countries 
just named, he thinks, in giving history its right- 
ful place. But Britain is in the rear in this respect, 
he admits. He quotes the Hon. James Bryce as 
saving of British schools: “History is of all sub- 
jects which schools attempt to handle perhaps the 
worst taught.” It is this rather humiliating con- 
dition that leads this Eton master to make his plea 
for a larger use of historic studies. 

He suggests first that “the supreme value of his- 
torv lies in encouraging and in stimulating an in- 
telligent patriotism—a pride and interest in one’s 
own country, in its character and in its institutions, 
and a wish to be of value to it. Not only is it the 
duty of every country to cherish the memory of 
those who have done it great service in the past, 
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but there is no sharper spur to a noble ambition: 
than the example of great lives, and no better 
means Of making a man realize his responsibilities. 
towards his own generation and towards those that 
succeed it.” And here he quotes that pithy saying 
ot Burke, that “those who never look back to their 
ancestors will never look forward to their pos- 


terity.” This is of a piece with Sir Walter Sco:t’s 
words :— 
‘‘Nations that but blight their roots, 
Yield no hope for lasting fruits.” 
“The preservation of a nation’s institutions 


makes the historic study of those institutions indis- 
pensable,” is his next point. “No one, I suppose; 
will deny,” he says, “that problems of vast magni- 
tude wili have to be solved by a future, if not by 
the present generation ; that some knowledge of the 
conditions and causes that have produced those 
problems is indispensable; and that such knowl- 
edge can best be obtained through a study of his- 
tory and of historical geography.” And here he 
alludes to Frederic Harrison as saying: “It is sheer 
presumption to attempt to remodel existing institu- 
tions without the least knowledge how they were 
formed, or whence they grew; to deal with social 
questicns without a thought how society arose; to 
construct a social creed without an idea of fifty 
creeds which have risen and vanished before.” 

The study of history tends to give one “a more 
intelligent, a more sympathetic, and a more toler- 
ant view of other nations.” It gives one a broader 
perspective, cultivates breadth of judgment and 
sympathy, and weakens that element of self- 
sufficiency which so often mars one’s thinking. 
And here Mr. Marten regrets that “the school- 
books of many nations increase rather than dimin- 
ish mutual dislikes.” English, German, and 
I'rench accounts of the battle of Waterloo, as a 
rule, have been written with this result. Mr. Mar- 
ter also suggests that it was England’s ignorance 
of the history of her American colonies that led to 
her intolerance towards them and their success‘ul 
revolution. 

As to the methods of teaching history, Mr. Mar- 
teri believes that history should be one of the 
studies of the boy in school, and that it should not 
be left for one to take up casually in later life. He 
thinks it very improbable that the man whose boy- 
hood has been spent without acquiring the taste for 
history will ever take to it, even though he may be 
a man of leisure. But, in this, history is on the 
same plane with other subjects of study, youth is 
the best time to lay their broad foundations. 

He also believes in the great value of written 
answers to questions on history, and of the his- 
torical essay. But he insists that the sub‘ect- 
matter of the historical essay should be left to 
original treatment by the youthful writer, and 
should not be cramped into a mere reproduction by 
memory of historic facts. He is a strong advocate 
for the establishment in all schools where history 
is taught of a historical essay prize, such as is found 
in many of the European schools at present. He 
believes it would furnish a worthy incitement to 
eftort. 

He concludes by claiming that history ought to 
be made an indispensable subject for all boys in the 
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higher forms ; and if the public school can in some 
sense provide the boys—who will soon be the men 
of affairs—with the knowledge, the judgment, and 
the sympathy which a training in history pro- 
duces, it will not fail to earn the gratitude of the 
land whose servant it.professes to be, and is. 





SIMPLE DRAWINGS. 


BY K. A. GRIEL. 








HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS’ OPINIONS. 


All students in the Ilion, N. Y., high schools 
were asked to give some reasons why 
teachers are favorites of theirs:— 

Because she is kind, never harsh or cranky, 
takes a great interest in her pupils, and helps them 
all she caii. , 

Some teachers will not scold so as to scaré you, 
and then some teachers 
credit for the work you deo. 

Kindness ; interest taken in pupils. 

Some teachers show decided liking and dislike 
for certain pupils. 

Those who are always willing to help you, who 


certain 


always. give you good 
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show no partiality, and who:are anxious for your 
success. 

A certain teacher was a favorite of mine because, 
although she insists on having good lessons, sel- 
dom scolds and always encourages us. 

Teachers who are not partial, teachers who are 
not indifferent to my success, make me do my best 
to please them rather than to fear them. 

Because they help me when reciting. 

Justness and lack of partiality. Because she 
seemed to know whereof she spoke, and weuld not 
let an incorrect recitation pass. Control of temper. 
Does not gossip out of school. Does not act as if 
school was a bore. 

Because they take personal interest in my work, 
and are kind and respectful, appreciate little cour- 
tesies. “e 

Some are favorites because they explain better 
than others, and when mistakes are made do not 
get angry. 

Because she is patient, takes an interest in the 
pupils, shows no partiality, and shows her religion 
in every-day life. 

Seemed more like a companion than a teacher; 
was always willing to help. 

They are all the same to me except when they 
have a cross day. 

Because they try to help me along more than 
some other teachers do. — 

They are all satisfactory to me. Some have more 
knowledge of subject matter than others. 

The manner of conducting recitations and the 
trust put in the honesty of pupils. 

Because they do not flare up, but talk to us ina 
firm yet pleasant way. 

Because some will reason with vou and give you 
time to think of answers and don’t try to scare you. 

Because they do not require us to get too long 
lessons, and, when we have work to correct, they 
do not spend fifteen minutes scolding. . 

Because they take a good deal of interest in you, 
and when it is time for amusements they enter them 
also with no thought of school. 

! like the ones best Who are more strict, because 
there seems to be more chance for learning from 
them. 

Because they don’t call’ you dunce in front of the 
class. 

Secause they are pleasant in recitation, give 
credit for eftort made in preparing lessons, and al- 
ways give aid in pleasant manner. 

Because they are good-natured and don’t scold 
ali the time. 

Because they explain things. 

She is always reasonable in giving out the les- 
sons, willing to help out of school hours. Makes 
us get-our lessons. Shows by her actions whether 
or not we please her. 

Because they do not get out of temper easily, 
and are very kind, and are always ready to help 
you. 

Those who are impartial are my favorites, and 
also the cnes who are willing to explain outside of 
recitation. 

Because they try to understand-ene’s . feelings 
and to respect them instead of ridiculitig or criticis- 


ing, 





’ 
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Pupils are not trusted enough. 

On account of general affability, apparent self- 
command, method of dealing calmiy with pupils, 
talent for effective sarcasm. 

Because they are jolly, keep their tempers, and 
are thorough in explanation. 

Some seem more willing to explain and help, 
and some seem more agreeable in school. All are 
pleasant out of school. 

A teacher who judges a pupil not so much by 
her recjtation, but by the amount of conscientious 
study expended, is a favorite. 

The one who seems more ready to aid, does not 
give discouraging criticism, and who is more care- 
ful of students’ feelings. 

Because they trust me as sincere, and though my 
work is not always as I would have it be, they seem 
to attribute it to a habit or weakness (or to a large 
amount of work) and give me the credit due hon- 
est effort. 

Good disciplinarian, kind and interested, shows 
no partiality, has a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
jects she teaches, and is capable of imparting it. 

I like all teachers who have their hearts in the 
work, and who aim to free the recitations from 
needless restraint. I believe teachers should not 
take up recitations with foreign matter. I have no 
favorites. 

They explain things to vou and don’t get all out 
of patience and say, “I explained that to the whole 
class.” 

One because she is patient and mild. 

Because they do not refuse a wish that is reason- 
able, and are not always nagging it about some- 
thing that is of no importance. 

Fxplains the lessons and don’t give you four or 
five new things in one period. Strict and treats all 

‘alike. 

They aren’t cranky, but give vou time to recite, 
before*thev tell vou vou’re wrong. 

Because she takes an interest in each one sepa- 
ratelv, she patient, because she doesn’t scold 
you, but reproves you by kindness. 

oo oo od 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
MORAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

For the test essay on “Morel Training in Public 
Schools” a prize of five hundred dollars is o¥eved, and 
for the second hest, three hundred do'lers. These prizes 
are offered by a citizen of California who drs'res his 
name withheld. He has appointed Rev. Cher'es R. 
Brown of Oakland, California, President David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford University. and Profescr F. B. 
Dresslar of the Uriversity of California, Berkeley. “t~us- 
tees of the fund and sole judges of the merits of the e:- 
says submitted.” 

The two nrize essays shall become the promerty of the 
trustees to be by them “published and cireu‘ated as 
widely as pos:ible” from the fund at their disrosal 
“within the limits of the United States.” The prizes 
will be paid immediately upon the award of the ecom- 
mittee, 

Any essay not awarded a prize will be returned to tho 
writer upon reauest. accomypa ied by postage. 

CONDITIONS. 


i—Leneth of essay to be not less than 6,000 nor more 
than 12,006 words. 

2—Each essay must be submitted typewritten. 

S-—All essars must he in the hands of the committee 
not later than Jyne 1, 1906, 


is 
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BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 


BY ELMER JAMES BAILEY, UTICA, N. Y. 
. DRILL QUESTIONS. 


The following questions were prepared for drill and 
review work after a study of Burke’s Speech on Concil- 
iation. They were made as exhaustive as possible, but 
so framed that they would démand from the student a 
discussion rather than a mere answer. Furthermore, 
they have been subjected to a test in classrcom work. 
The numbers in parentheses call attention to the para- 
graphs of the speech in which the discussion of any 
topic or question may be found. 

1. What was the Grand Fenal Bill, and what use did 
Burke make of it in opening his speech on conciliation? 
(1.) : 

2. Trace the growth of Rurke’s ideas on con:iliation 
from his election to parliament until the time of the 
presentation of the speech. (2-8.) 

3. What was Burke’s fundamental proposition, and 
what did he consider the essential difference between 
his plan and that of Lord North? (9-10.) 

4. What was Lord North’s project, and what use did 
Burke make of its passage by the 1Iouse? (11-13.) 

5. What were the two questions upon which Burke 
felt that parliament was called to decide, and what did 
he feel was necessary as a preparation for answering 
them? (14.) 

§. What three considerations or circumstances 
termined Burke’s policy? . (15, 17, and 86.) 

7. What bearing, according to Burke, did the popv- 
lation of the colonies have upon the matter? (15-16) 

8. Give briefly the substance of the comparative view 
of the changing conditions of American commerce | (17- 
24 and 26.) 

9. What use did Burke make of the condition of the 
agricuitere and the fisheries of the colonies? (29-20.) 

10. Why did Burke introduce a digression upon the 
use of military force in the colonies, and what were his 
four reasons for advising against it? (21-35.) 

11. What was the predominating feature of the 
character of the colonists, and to what causes was it 
traceable? (37-43. 

12. What two unsuccessful experiments had England 
made in attempting to thwart the temper and character 
of the people of two colonies? (45-46.) 

13. What were the three plans mentioned by Burke 
for dealing with the spirit of the colonies and what 
were the objections to two? (47-64.) 

14. What were the great difficulties in the way of re 
moving the spirit in the colonies? (48-57.) 

15. What were the objections to declaring a general 
enfranchisement cf slaves? (55-57.) 

16. What were the four objections to prosecuting the 
spirit cf the colonies in its overt acts as criminal? (58- 
62.) 


de- 


17. How did Purke dismiss the question of the right 
of taxation? (66-67.) 
18. What two things did Burke consider necessary to 


restore the confidence of the colonists? (68-69.) 

19. How did Burke meet the arguments for the non- 
reneal of the revenue laws? (70-75.) 

£0. How did Burke show that precedent ectabliched 
in four ‘historic cases suggested a method for dealing 
with the colonists? (78-87.) 

21.. Why did Eurke abandon the idea of direct repre- 
sentation of the colonists in parliament? (88.) 

22. What were Burke’s six fundamental propositions? 
(91-106.) 

23. How did Burke meet the objections to the word- 
ing of his earlier propasitions? (94+95.) 

24. How did Burke meet the objection to admitting 
the legality of the colonial courts’ making grants? (98- 
106.) 
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25. What is the swhstance of the three corollary pro- 
positions? (109-117). 

26. What arguments against his plan did Burke 
think it wise to meat? (119-136.) 

27. How did Burke meet the objection that 
proposition conceded too much? (118-121.) 

28. What objections did Burke have to Lord North’s 
plan? (123-131.) 

29. What were the great difficulties into which Burke 
felt the adoption of Lord Norths plan would plunge 
Bngland? (127-130.) 


the 
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30. What argument did Burke advance to show that | 
his plan would result in revenue? (133-135). 

21. Present the substance of Burke’s general sum- 
ming up or conclusion of his speech. (137-140.) 

32. Discuss the events which led up to the presenta- 
tion cf the speech. 

33. What were the political parties of England dur- 
ing Burke’s time? What was their attitude toward 
America and toward each other? 


34. Explain how Burke’s speech was condemned by 
the House, ’ 





FOR MEMORIZING. 


AS TO THE PAST. 


“Waste no tears 
Upon the blotted record of lost years, 
But turn the leaf, and smile, oh, smile, to see 
The fair white pages that remain for thee.” 


ey an 
PLAY UP! PLAY UP! AND PLAY THE GAME! 


There’s a breathless hush in the close to-night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
Am hour to play and the last man in, 

And it’s not for the sake of the ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But the captain’s hand on his shoulder smote, 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


The sand of the desert is sodden red— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke, 
The gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke, 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far and Honor a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


This is the word that year by year 
While im her place the school is set 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyous mind 
Bear througn life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fiimg to the host behind— 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 
—Henry Newbalt. 
—o-— P 
Despise not any man that lives, 
Alien, or neighbor, near or far; 
Go out beneath the scornful stars 
And see how very small you are, 
The world is large and space is high 
That sweeps around our little ken; 
Put there’s no space or time to spare 
In which to hate our fellow men. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


‘ 

oe | oe Py 

O New Year, teach us faith! i 

And come thou like a friend; } 
Whether thy face be bright 

Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 4 


We'll hold our patient hands each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end, 
Knowing thou leadest onward to those spheres 
Where there are neither days, nor months, nor years, 
—Dinah Maria Mulock Craik. 


SUNSHINE. 
BY LOUISE PYE. 


If the day be dark and dreary, 
Look for sunshine, 
If you’re sad and weary, 
Look for sunshine. 
You will always find.a path of blue 
Where the sunbeams sparkle through 
If you Jook for sunshine. 


Friends are falling every day 
For want of sunshine, 

Help them up along the way, 
Show them sunshine. 

If you help the world in seeing 

You are always sure of being 
In the sunshine. 


wat oe —_—vo- 


KEEP A-SINGING. 
Though the way be rough and long, 
Better keep a-singing; 
Though the shades of trouble throng, 
Keep your tunes a-ringing, 
For there’s one thing we may know: 
« Worry’s a deceiver 
Who, in jogging to and fro, 
Always hunts the griever. 
—A. J. Waterhouse, in Sunset Magazine. 


-—-O-—_—— 


For darkness passes; storms shall not abide; 
A little patience, and the fog is past; 
After the sorrow of the ebbing tide, 
The singing floods return in joy at last. 


The night is long, and pain weighs heavily, 
But God will hold his world above despair. 
Look to the east, where up the lurid sky 
The morning climbs! The day shall yet be fair. 
—C€elia Thaxter. 
—_o— 
Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 


Blossomed the lovely stars, the forgef-me-nots of the 
angels. 


—Longfellow. 
—o——_ 
; “The past and the time to be are one, }} 
s And both are now.” | 
—o——_ 


The kingdom of heaven is .. . of those who are easy 
to please, who love, and who give pleasure. 


—R. L. Stevengon. 
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DISCIPLINE.—(II.) 
DISCIPLINE IDBAL AND REAL. 
Discipline is in essence leadership. There is, 


strictly speaking, no place for the whip, the fetter, 
or the tether in discipline. There is no-discipline 
in the real sense when one is fenced in, held down, 
or cowed into submission. Submission is no part 
of the ideal discipline. Obedience, as popularly 
understood, is not discipline. 

We are not dealing with a theory but with a 
condition, with what confronts us, not with what 
we dream in our visionary moments. We are 
not picturing an ideal condition. We are not 
winnowing a few angelic children and putting them 
in charge of a saint picked out of the heavens just 
as she was about to take her flight. No, we are 
thinking of the school with spoiled children who 
are petted and caressed into a gigantic conceit, 
with children who ride rough shod over their 
father, who talk back to their mother, who know 
no restraint at home and intend to brook no in- 
terference at school, who are more familiar with 
giving orders than with obeying them, or with 
children of a dozen different nationalities, from 
homes in which they are poorly fed, in which they 
are thrashed for every little thing or for nothing, 
with children who want to be on the street and 
are kept in by the ever vigilant truant officer. 

There is an: ideal discipline. Bronson Alcott 
told us*about that forty years ago. I used to hear 
him frequently and always admiringly. But J 
did not practice it over much whea I had an un- 
graded school in Maine or a grammar school in 
Massachusetts. Will those who write for our 
readers in the near future keep in mind that just 
now we are dealing with real discipline, with the 
real thing, with all sorts and conditions of boys 
and girls from all kinds of homes. 
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SHALL TEACHERS STRIKE? 


Don't get excited. Don’t answer vehemently 
eon the strength of prejudices. Shall teachers 
strike? Miss Margaret Haley is said to have said 


that under proper conditions the teachers might 
strike, that they probably would strike. This is 
entirely at variance with the impression that I 
have had from my conferences with her, but the 
question has never been put so directly. At first 
blush it is unthinkable. Under any presumable 
circumstances it is unbelievable. 

It is not easy to bring one’s conscience and mind 
into harmony over the proposition that teachers 
should under any condition leave children un- 
taught for a week oramonth because of any 
difference of opinion as to personal wrongs. But 
laying the conscience aside for the present, let us 
ask, “Could a Teachers’ Strike Win?” 

In Boston no one can teach without a certifi- 
cate issued upon examinations held at a given time 
aiter due announcement. The city needs 2,000 
teachers and more, there are not 300 certificates 
out that are not represented by those in actual 
service. I{—it is a large word in this connection 
—the entire 2,000 teachers should go out there 
could be few schools in session for several months. 
The same would be true in almost any large city 
and in many western counties. 

Suppose the school board should be obstinate 
and wait until it could certificate new teachers and 
leave all of the old teachers out in the cold? Yes, 
and suppese the public sympathized with the teach- 
ers, and in due course of time left the school board 
out in the cold and the new board returned the old 
teachers? 

lf one starts out on a campaign of possibilities 
the end is far distant. It has, indeed, alarming pos- 
sibilitics. Let us hope, first, that there will be no 
teachers’ strike; second, that there will be no 
temptation to strike; third, that there will be so 
near a square deal without it that the public will 
not stand for a teachers’ strike. 

—————- +10 0-0-0 — — 
VOCABULARY OF CHILDREN. 

The most compréhensive view of the child’s vo- 
cabulary is presented by Anne M. Nicholson in 
“California Education,” an attractive and valuable 
quarterly issued by the San Jose, California, normal 
school and edited by Dr. Margaret E. Schallen- 
berger. The article sums up the results of twenty- 
five studies made by John Dewey, E. A. Kirk- 
patrick, Frederick Tracy, J. M. Greenwood, 
Albert Salisbury, John Jegi, Kathleen Moore, 
Sara FE. Wiltse, H. H. Donaldson, and others. 
The children are all under three years. Of the 
words, sixty-one per cent. are nouns; twenty per 
cent. verbs, nine per cent. adjectives, four per cent. 
adverbs, two per cent. interjections, two per cent. 
prepositions, two per cent. pronouns, and_a third of 
a per cent. conjunctions. 

More than half of the studies. discovered no con- 
junctions, one-third found no prepositions, one- 
fourth found no pronouns. A_ child of eighteen 
months used the most pronouns. The highest 
percentage of nouns (83) was in a girl of twenty- 
one months, the lowest was in a girl of eighteen 
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months. The highest’ per cent of verbs (33) was 
with a girl of twenty-four months, the lowest with 
a girl of twenty-one months. The highest per cent. 
of adjectives (13) was with a boy of nineteen 
months, the lowest was with a girl of eighteen 
months. 

The average percentage of nouns in the vocabu- 
lary of children under three years is the same as 
with adults, while the percentage of verbs is nearly 
twice as great in children as in adults. 

Girls—small girls—use nearly a third more 
words than boys. A boy uses 340 different words 
on the average, a gitl uses 440. The entire study 
is a curiosity. 





cits. d<0s 
ae 


TO PURIFY POLITICS. 


A national organization to purify politics has 
upon it a majority of college presidents, which 
speaks well for the public appreciation of the 
character and standing of the college leaders. 
Tbe following names are characteristic of the 
choices for the committee: Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent Harvard University; Edwin A. Alderman, 


president University of Virginia; W. H,. P. 
Faunce, president Brown University; Henry 
Hopkins, president Williams College; William 
DeW. Hyde, president Bowdoin College; David 


Starr Jordan, president Stanford University, Cal. 


a 





CONSTITUTIONALITY OF CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


We are making history mighty fast just now. 
Sometimes we do ft in a reactionary way, as in the 
recent California court ruling. Judge Mortimer 
Smith of California has rendered a decision that 
the child labor law is unconstitutional. Of course 
an appeal has been taken. It will be a serious blow 
to the schools, to the children, and to humanity if 
this should prove to be good law. It is so far a rul- 
ing of the constitution of California, but it opens 
up a large question. If the state courts rule these 
laws unconstitutional, there will be an amendment 
to the constitution of the United States, which will 
give us a national child labor law, and that is 
what is needed. The nation should make it a crime 
to work any child who is under fourteen years of 
age when he could be at school. 





THE CHILD LABOR DECISION. 


Judge Mortimer Smith’s decision on child 
labor laws in California, December 9, 1905, is as 
follows :—- 

“The law must bear equally on all within the 
class to which it applies. This act was intended to 
favor and protect the child and not the parent, and 
under proviso of said act if the parent be suffering 
from sickness or any disability and from said cause 
is unable to furnish the child with all the neces- 
saries of life that the child should have, the child 
subject to certain conditions is permitted to work 
in order to aid himself. But under no condition is 
the orphan, the abandoned child, or the child who 
cannot read or write, allowed to labor, but must de- 
pend on charity or starve. Hence the statute dis- 
criminates between children who have parents and 
those who have parents, but have been abandoned, 
and orphans. The statute, to be constitutional, 
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must treat all children between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen alike. ‘This, the present statute does 
not de. Orphans and abandoned children and chil- 
dren not attending schools are entirely excluded 
from the exceptions specified in the statute under 
which other children, not so situated, may be em- 
ployed. In other words, under certain restrictions, 
children having parents or a parent and children 
attending school may be employed under certain 
conditions, while others: not having a parent or 
parents, or not attending school, are not permitted 
to work, in effect, for to employ them under this 
statute is a criminal offense—hence the orphan, the 
abandoned child, and the child under the age of 
sixteen years who cannot read English at sight or 
cannot write legibly simple sentences in the Eng- 
lish language are all excluded from the benefits of 
the act, notwithstanding that they stand in the same 
relation to the law as do those whom the statute 
signally favors. 

“It follows, therefore, under the authorities cited 
by counsel, that the present act is unconstitutional 
and void,” 

tree 
THE EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL AGAIN. 


We liked the idea when we first saw it and 
frankly said so. Nevertheless we knew that we 
must suspend judgment. Good ideas do not of 
themselves work out good results. All depends on 
who does this working out. Such an undertaking 
requires not only a sound fundamental principle, 
but there must be a genius for details in the direct- 
ing spirit and large power in the personnel. The 
organizers seem to be fully aware of these require- 
ments, and apparently have the necessary re- 
sources at their command. There is an audacity 
about their conception of their enterprise which 
would be astounding were it not contagious. Con- 
vinced that they have the best of ideas, they do not 
see why these ideas should not have the best of ex- 
ponents. The most eminent artists, university 
professors, and college presidents are unhesitatingly 
invited to co-operate. More than all this, some of 
the best of them are accepting the invitation. The 
names already secured place the undertaking on a 
level with academic institutions of the most un- 
questioned standing. Colleges and universities aré 
already offering to credit the work towards their 
degrees. 

The detailed planning is not less noteworthy. 
Not only are the subjects judiciously chosen, but 
lecture courses are planned in detail, the subject of 
each lecture determined beforehand, and the whole 
co-ordinated and arranged by a man of wide univer- 
sity experience and organizing ability. The most 
attractive of lecture courses might prove a delu- 
sion if the exigencies of travel programs were not 
perfectly foreseen. Fortunately, the organizers in 
all this are dealing with no new problem. Their 
work for years has been shaping toward the pres- 
ent enterprise, and they are but making the next 
logical application of their wide experience. If 
their plan, which we have been permitted to see in 
outline, and which is soon to be ready for publica- 
tion, goes through without a hitch, as we are per- 
suaded that it will, it would be difficult to exagger- 
ate the value of the opportunity thus afforded. Un- 
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fortunately, not all teachers can avail themselves of 
such an opportunity, however valuable, but those 
who can, even by straining a point, should cer- 
tainly think twice before they make any other 
choice. Such an enterprise must necessarily de- 
pend on the intelligent appreciation of the com- 
munity. It will be to the present and permanent 
hurt of the teaching profession if it fails of the de- 
served encouragement. 
' a en Se ee 
CHICAGO’S RACE SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that the Chicago 
schools are not to be seriously troubled with the 
race issuc. The size of the city, the intenseness of 
life, the number and seriousness oi other problems 
will make the race problem in the schools little 
short of alarming. There are ten districts in which 
there are colored pupils, and in one of these about 
two-thirds are colored. The courts have decided, 
in the famous Alton case, that the board of educa- 
tion cannot segregate colored children in a school 
by themselves. Mr. Cooley is facing the problem 
squarely, as is the board of education, and it is be- 
lieved that some legal way out of the difficulty 
will be found. 

——___—— 900-9 —_____—_—__- 


IDEAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULA. 


After a careful study of the curricula of the lead- 
ing cities of the United States, England, Germany, 
and Paris, Dr. Bruce Reyburn Payne suggests the 
following as a relatively ideal condition: A little 
more than one-fourth to reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, composition, language, and literature; 
one-eighth to arithmetic; one-tenth to manual 
work; one-tenth to opening exercises; one-twelfth 
to geography, also to history and civics, also to 
nature study, also to physical training; one-twen- 
tieth to drawing, also to music. 


—_——_——-#-$-0--2-4-e-— —- 
Pueblo is one of the few cities whose local con- 
ditions led to misinformation in the famous ‘“Re- 
port on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions.” There 
are two school Pueblos, while only one municipal 
Pueblo. South Pueblo pays Superintendent J. F. 
Keating $3,600 and Principal Barnett of the high 
school $3,000, which comes close to leading the 
country for a district of its size. 





The Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has been largely instrumental in the establishment 
of a juvenile court in Philadelphia and in provid- 
ing for the inspection of tenements in which school 
children live. 


Chancellor MacCracken’s appeal to President 
Eliot to withdraw Harvard from football showed a 
clear sense of the class in which the reform must 
begin. No one outside of the Big Four will effect 
anything. 

A fund of $500,000 has been raised for the Mc- 
Kinley fund. Of this $400,000 will be put into a 
monument and $100,000 set aside, the income to 
take care of it. 


The North Central Association of Kansas figures 
up the aggregate number of miles traveled by the 
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teachers of each county, and gives a banner to the 
county that wins. 


: ai 
d ertness is vexatious and needs to be wisely 
eliminated, or as they say on the street “cut out,” 


but it indicates a disposition not easily manipu- 
lated. 


State Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin carried 
off more important progressive legislation than 
has ever before been done in one year in that state. 


The Batavia system is spreading delightfully 
both as to the number of places accepting it, and 
the thoroughness and efficiency in the new fields. 


The shores are strewn with the wrecks of men 
who sought lasting fame through educational 
methods and devices. 


Of the twenty deaths from football this year but 
three were college students, and none were in first- 
class teams. ; 


The school’s greatest mission is to train children 
not to crave what they cannot have or ought not 
to have. ' 


The California trip next summer will be by far 


the best Pacific coast trip ever planned for any- 
body. 


An impulsive nature needs wholesome direction 
much more than it needs “methods” in arithmetic. 


No man or woman has lived in American his- 
tory for anything teachery that he has done. 


Despite the night ‘schools, going to work ends 
the school life for nearly all children. 


It is not enough to teach a child how to read, 
he should be taught to love to read. 


Providence makes the best provision for pupils 
who are for any cause out of step. 


Horace Mann’s fame rests upon the educational 
statesmanship in his leadership. 


The N. E. A. resolutions call for the teaching of 
agriculture. By all means. 


Irritation is inexcusable in a teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, 


Two million children under sixteen are of the 
working class. 


Are you planning for the San Francisco trip next 
summer? 


The time has come to end all graft, to jail all 
grafters. 


In searching for the bad you are in bad com- 
pany. e 


The best of all good wishes for the New Year! 
The yearly index accompanies this issue. 


Good cheer always rings true. 
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A PARTY SPLIT IN NEW YORK. 


New York politics have long been a turbid pool. The 
rupture between the “Stalwarts” and ‘“Half-Breeds” in 
Garfield’s day created a breach which was long in heal- 
ing and had far-reaching consequences. A _ similar 
breach has now taken place between the Odell-Platt Re- 
publicans and the Roosevelt Republicans. It is empha- 
sized by an angry and indecorous interview given out 
by ex-Governor Odell, in which he professes to disclose 
the details of private relations with the President, and 
flatly accuses Mr. Roosevelt of perfidy. Mr. Odell’s own 
record is not such as to lend great weight to such an 
accusation, and on an issue of veracity or of honor be- 
tween Mr. Odell and Mr. Roosevelt the public-at-large 
would not be slow in determining which was the more 
worthy of confidence. It is unnecessary to enter into 
the details of the quarrel, but it is to be noted as one of 
the signs of political realignments. 

THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


The period before the holiday recess was no more pro- 
lific in Congress this season than usual. Practically no 
business was done beyond the action taken on the emer- 
gency appropriation for the isthmian canal. The bill 
evoked considerable debate in both Houses, and was 
made the occasion of severe criticism of the canal man- 
agement. The House cut the appropriation from $16,- 
000,000 to $11,000,000, and the Senate knocked off 
another million. As to the pending Dominican treaty in 
the Senate, which it was expected would be pressed for 
prompt action, it has been side-tracked in favor of the 
Lodge consular service bill. This measure, in which the 
President takes a deep interest, practically takes the 
consular service out of politics, and brings it under the 
merit system. For that reason, it is obnoxious to the 
politicians, and it is expected that it will be bitterly op- 
posed in the House. 


TROUBLE AT SHANGHAI. 

There has been an ominous disturbance at Shanghai, 
due in part to a question which arose over the decisions 
of the consular court, and in part to an outbreak of the 
anti-foreign ‘sentiment among the coolie class. There 
seems to have been a plot among rowdies of the lower 
classes to make use of these difficulties as a pretext for 
attacking and looting the foreign settlement. There was 
street fighting, in which twenty or thirty coolies were 
killed, and some foreigners were injured. Sailors and 
marines were landed from British and other warships to 
patrol the streets and to protect the foreign settlement. 
American, German, and Japanese warships have been 
hurriedly despatched to the city to aid in maintaining 
order. Missionaries have been recalled from outlying 
stations, and the situation is generally disquieting. 

REACTION AND REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


It begins to look as if the forces of reaction and revo- 
lution in Russia had grappled at last for a life-and-death 
struggle. The various revolutionary organizations have 
fcr some time been getting ready for a general strike in 
January, but events have hastened the catastrophe, and 
the strike was ordered for December 21. On December 
16 the so-called “Invisible Government” of the different 
revolutionary bodies joined in the publication of a mani- 
festo, in which the government was declared to be bank- 
rupt, and the people were ordered not to pay taxes and 
to refuse to accept anything but gold in payment of their 
wages. The manifesto went on to declare that the only 
salvation of the country lay in the overthrow of the 
autocracy by a constituent assembly. Members of the 
Workmen’s Council, the Committee of the Pan-Russian 
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Union, and the Central Committees of the Social Demo- 
crats, Social Revolutionists, and Socialists of Poland 
signed the manifesto. 

NEW MEASURES OF REPRESSION. 

The government’s reply was prompt and uncompromis- 
ing. Orders were at once issued for the arrest of the 
executive committee of the labor unions and for the dis- 
solution of the railway union. Some of the leaders were 
put in prison, but others escaped and went into hiding. 
The newspapers which had printed the manifesto were 
put under a ban, with the result that, at St. Petersburg, 
the morning after the publication, only two newspapers 
were printed, and one of these was the Official Mes- 
senger. An imperial ukase was published, empowering 
all governors-general, governors, and prefects through- 
out the empire who were cut off from telegraphic com- 
munication with St. Petersburg to declare a state of siege 
or to proclaim martial law, without consultation with 
the central government. The effect was to set up local 
despotisms of the most arbitrary character all over the 
empire. 


A BROKEN REED. 


The sole dependence of the autocracy, in its fight for 
life, is the army. But this reliance is a broken reed, for 
the army itself is tainted with disloyalty, and in many 
instances soldiers in uniform have openly fraternized 
with the revolutionists. The government is hurrying 


troops home from Manchuria to assist in quelling the 
revolt, but some of these very soldiers were in mutiny a 


few weeks ago. Frantic appeals for reinforcements have 
come from the Baltic provinces, where the Lettish peas- 
ants and workmen have proclaimed a republic and have 
butchered local German landlords with frightful bar- 
barity. But it has been impossible to spare enough 
troops from St. Petersburg for effective work in 
Lithuania and the other provinces. The government has 
made tardy promises of better food and pay to allay 
discontent among the soldiers, but it is doubtful whether 
this will have the contemplated effect. 
TWO “INCIDENTS” CLOSED. 

Two diplomatic incidents which wore at one time a 
threatening aspect have been settled during the week. 
One is the quarrel between France and Venezuela, which 
took on a critical form last September, when the trucu- 
lent President Castro refused to have any further deal- 
ings with the French government until the French 
charge d’affaires apologized for a protest which he had 
made against the summary expulsion of the manager of 
the French cable company. France has been quietly 
assembling a war fleet at Martinique, with the intention 
of blockading Venezuelan ports, but Paris despatches in- 


timate that the French government will accept the action | 


just taken by Castro in recalling the obnoxious notice, 
as ending the incident. The other adjustment is that of 
the issue created between Brazil and Germany by the 
unwarranted action of the officers of the warship 
. Panther in landing a force to take off a deserter. For 
this violation of international courtesy the German gov- 
ernment has formally apologized, and the sensibilities of 
Brazil are thus mollified. 
THE LIBERAL POLICY. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has made his first 
public address since he assumed the responsibilities of 
the ministry, and his words have more than ordinary 
significance as defining the issues on which the Liberal 
party proposes to appeal to the people. Sir Henry did 
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A RECONDITE RECITAL 


Of 388 Words in Daily Use, Which Are Often Mispro- 
nounced. 


BY IDAH MEACHAM STROBRIDGE. 


A patent and indisputable fact is that, to obtain en- 
franchisement from careless speech, perfecting one’s self 
in the contour of preferable pronunciation, amateur aspi- 
rants of cumulative and interesting orthoepy must be 
familiar alternately with all legendary literature extant, 
exemplary and decorous argument, the argot of the street 
gamins, the elegant tergiversation of artificers, the pro- 
lix and diffuse vocabulary of plebian mechanists, and the 
truculent and provocative phonics of roue and debauchee 
voyageurs toward the gallows. 

Exorcise grimaces and gibberish during elegiac distichs 
to Malay aunts or nephews of the elite of our national 
menagerie. 

Often peculiarities of esoteric and retrospective vaga- 
ries, frontier facetiae, or erudite recitative are peremp- 
tory, but not with scathing vehemence; while in isolated 
cases impious and sacrilegious orgies are sacrificable to 
the dictionary’s liturgy. 

An attitude of hauteur and adamantine monotheism is 
illusory and ephemeral in the tripartite and culinary 
depot of epicurean and nonchalant sovereigns—robust 
rajahs, incognito pashas, or pygmean khedives; al- 
though diamond tiaras and onyx and turquoise panaches 
are above the trio of mediaeval foreheads, and ap- 
paratuses of platinum, and aprons of aluminum gird their 
plethoric abdomens. 

Dolorous or jocund legends of sideral lore or zoology, 
if expressed in extraordinary and blatant produce of 
speech—although irrefutable, and maybe encored—are 
revolting, heinous, and indicatory of ribald and fetid 
thought. During an invocatory and soporific address at 
a donative banquet tendered to some saturnine and 
splenetic vicar for the presentation of a dromedary sub- 
jected to hysteria, eulogize a posthumous dog, a bitumen 
cuirass for the canine, a parochial violoncello, a piano- 
forte without pedals for one’s pedal extremities during 
the vicarial recess, an albumen mezzotint of the Renais- 
gance poniards, bowie-knives, and carbines. Fraternize 
with such proffered details of the cuisine as anchovies, 
tomatces, tortoises, and truffles; but eschew almonds, 
apricots, pecans, and raspberries when offered as a sac- 
charine and supererogatory salve for the sacrifice. 
Leave them on a cement salver on an etagere, or 
escritoire, with the cognac, the jellied fruits, and the 
debris of the wassail—souvenirs of the lethean tableau. 

A stanch maintenance of nonchalance, naivete, and 
lethargic and languorous pedagogy is auxiliary and ob- 
ligatory during the heraldic process of launching abso- 
lutory and stereotyped words of raillery at virago, 
pythoness, ghoul, or giaour; and at the squalid parents 
of maniacal Indians sojourning in the vicinage of a 
slough of squalor; and irreparable dishabille of unlaun- 
dered linen redolent with odors other than gladiolus, 
eschscholtzia, jasmine, clematis, and dahlia; a phalanx 
of blossoms not found in the orangeries of an ascetic 
aristocrat, or the elysium of some panegyrized litterateur. 

Notable aeronauts, Italian ruffians, strategic financiers, 
or didactic diocesans studying philology with the 
residuary literati of Limoges become apotheosized, and 
reach the height of bedizened calligraphy; but the not- 
able housewife—the hearthstone matron—or the alien- 
ated inamorata does not become conversant with new 
and implacable rules of chirography which exhaust and 
enervate their constitutions. They are amenable to the 
fetish raised to advertisements by recusant harlequins 
who cry “Bravo!” when houghing their palfreys, render- 
ing them unfit for stirrup or equipage. 

Be wary of the talons of bronchitis, lest they harass 
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the interstices of the larynx, which in sloughing causes 
dissonant instead of respirable speech. 

Acetic acid and quinine are efficacious in the reclama- 
tion of health from epizootic; but in capillary bronchitis, 
when simultaneous with the ordeal of laryngitis, arm 
yourself with a withe, a ferule, or a falchion; avoid 
espionage, and make a reconnoisance of the facade of the 
temple of herbage, and follow the route to the cache of 
the pharmaceutic eyrie; demand equity and allopathy 
until acclimated by the regime of the epoch, to avoid 
becoming a cadaver sepultured in the charnel house. 

Put a quietus on diphtheria and molecular attacks with 
a suite of phials of iodoform, cocaine, antipyrine, 
copaiba, iodine, and morphine. Remunerate the phar- 
macist with a stipend. 

We are bade—not for our own aggrandizement in the 
clangor and melee of indifferent nomenclature, but as a 
duty to education—to become an ally with (and to ce- 
ment ourselves to) lucid and comely speech, cutting a 
swath through imperfections to cyclopedic rewards uvon 
the glacier heights of irrefragable expression. See that 
no pressure of brooch nor blouse bears upon the jugular 
vein in speaking as an accusant from the Lyceum pro- 
cenium to a lenient and docile audience; and that there 
is no deficit in the hall’s acoustics, or you will find the 
finances in a lugubrious condition, with a lien on the 
box-office; while stereopticon views are interpolated and 
each ticket holder receives a pyramidal-shaped envelope 
containing coupons for a vase. 

If you are a misogynist, suppress your cognomen, and 
as a connoisseur of a politic parliament of judicature, 
go, at your leisure, on a caout-chouc-tired bicycle and 
gain access some Tuesday in February to a wan and 
eerie matinee of speech; and in the tedious joust be- 
tween the opponents, observe with an immobile com- 
plaisance some tiny son of Belial bombard the hypo- 
chondriacal audience during its manifest detestation of 
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the massacre with “gondola, granary, fecal, behemoth, 
divan, chignon, coiffure, chameleon, and seine’; while 
dishonest prebendaries or blackguard coadjutors become 
the cynosure of every patriot tatterdemalion as he rises 
to ogle them like the sun’s rise from the horizon into the 
azure empyrean, exploding a bomb-shell of mispronun- 
ciation in attempting “ichneumon, oleomargarine, 
trichina, bellows, schism, Laocoon, calliope, and re- 
veille.” 

The romance of matrimony is a mirage; those who 
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without acumen or prescience of the lamentable result 
are inveigled into joining the hymeneal hegira from 
éelysian fields become irascible and combative, and in- 
veigh against the imagery of the irrevocable act. But,. 
he who is married to speech perfect in its integral parts 
will not retrograde in an amour which blesses and en- 
riches his life. Pronunciation holds precedence over 
spelling; and a mispronounced word in a _ well- 
constructed sentence is like a scar across a beautiful face. 
Finale! Finis! 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN APOLOGY. 


Hon. W. T. Harris disclaims using the term “make- 
shift’ teachers with any reference to salaries. He used 
the term to designate those who taught a few weeks or 
months of the year, and the rest of the time were farm 
laborers, blacksmiths, housekeepers, or houseworkers or 
jobbers. 

I had a different and utterly wrong impression, and 
ask to apologize for the irritation caused by my false 
conclusion. W. J. Corthell. 

Calais, Me. 


—_——oQ———-- 


OVER THIRTY-FIVE. 


A well-known high school principal is reported to 
have said at the last meeting of the National Educa- 
ticnal Association that he would not recommend @ 
teacher over thirty-five years of age. 

Does this mean that a teacher should resign on reach- 
ing that limit? Does it mean that all teachers over 
thirty-five who are now in the service should resign? 
Of course it is reasonable to assume that the gentleman 
himself has not vet reached that venerable age. But it 
would be interesting to know whether he intends to re- 
eign or not when he does reach it. 

Is it not almost puerile to Ing in the family Bible to 
prove that a teacher does not possess sympathy, ability 
to get next to pupils, imagination, capacity for humor, 
moral character, or any other necessary qualification? 
Is such a mode of investigation either scientific or sen- 
sible? 

J, O. Taylor, 
a O- y 


“TIP THE SUPERINTENDENT’S SERVANT GIRL.” 


{The following quotation from Centre of Vision was 
reprinted and the third sentence was left in because it 
seemed so apparently a joke that it did not s:em_ pos- 
sitle that it could be harmful. We certainly would not 
sanction tipping any one in the superintendent’s house 
or office.—Editors.] 


HINTS FOR OBTAINING YOUR FIRST POSITION. 


Apply in person, Be frank. 

Express your opinion of matters only when asked. 

Tip the superintendent's servant girl. 

Find out the salary they will give 
yours. 

Never throw down previous applicants if asked about 
them. It will re-act if you do. 

Try not to te embarrassed. 

Refer to only those you are sure of. 

Don’t try “wire pulling” till you are obliged to. The 
chances are that you will be obliged to, 

Never mix up in the politics of school matters. 

Show the superintendent you know your subject. 

Tell him you teach from a human standpcint. 


before setting 





Don’t claim any results. Have a fixed idea, and stick 
to it.—A graduate, in Centre of Vision. 

Is this the hint you, Mr. “Graduate,” would give to an 
inexperienced teacher, who makes his first attempt in 
securing a position? Or do you think an experienced 
teacher would use this method? Is a person who em- 
ploys this method morally fit to hold the sacred position 
as teacher? Is not “tipping” a rudimentary form . of 
bribery? ‘Will not a person who succeeds by the mere 
“tipping” the servant girl be led to later on, perhaps, 
bribe a school controller to vote for him? How can 
such a teacher teach honesty? How can such a teacher 
aid in overcoming graft, bank-looting, watering stock, 
etc., etc.? 

What respect will a superintendent, who is worthy of 
that name, have for such a teacher, after he discovers 
this methed of procedure? Should not such a superin- 
tendent see to it that such a teacher will not anp'y for 
re-election? How much confidence can a community 
place in such a teacher? What will a teacher who 
gives “tips” do when the book agent comes round, and 
promises him a set of books free and at the same time 
tries to have that particular set of books adopted into 
the schocls? What wiil such a teacher not do in order 
to promote the superintendent’s child? 

While I have all the respect for servant girls, may we 
not question the attitude from a social standpoint? I 
am full well aware of the fact that the majority of the 
patrons are poor, humble people, and in certain com- 
munities of a lower plane in several respects, and that 
a teacher must have their good will, but which is to be 
preferred, to cater first to this class and then to the 
higher class, or vice versa? 

The above questions, or similar questions, have to my 


mind educational, pedagogical, and ethical values, and 
which might merit discussion. 


E. E. S., Emaus, Pa. 
—o——_ 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” has organized a new national bank 
in Louisville, Ky., with a capital stock of $250,000. Her 
husband, Cale Young Rice, will be associated with her in 
the enterprise. If in need of aids, Mrs. Rice might se- 
cure one of the seventeen women who hold the position 
of president or cashier of banks in Kansas. Here is 
the list: Mary Cotton, president of Citizens’ National 
Bank, Sabetha; Mrs. M. T. Jones, vice-president Home 
State Bank, Chanute; Margaret Kane, cashier Bucklin 
State Bank, Bucklin; Isabel Martey, cashier Citizens’ 
State Bank, Longford; Ella Demoret, cashier State Bank, 
Pretty Prairie; Rachel C. Cook, assistant cashier Parker 
State Bank, Parker; Mae Critchfield, assistant cashier 
Jefferson County Bank, Oskaloosa; Estelle Platt, assist- 
ant cashier Citizens’ State Bank, Ness City; Retta M. 
Smith, assistant cashier State Bank, Natsina; Myrtle 
Chappin, assistant cashier Moline State Bank, Moline; 
Mrs. P. S. Upton, assistant cashier Mahaska State Bank, 
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Mahaska; Ethel W. Wooley, assistant cashier State 
Bank, Longton; Florence E. Huffman, assistant cashier 
Hepler State Bank, Hepler; Elsie H. Adair, assistant 
cashier Citizens’ State Bank, Garnett; Nell C. Glasscock, 
assistant cashier State Bank of Gardner; Annie K. 
Knight, assistant cashier Bank of Chapman, Chapman; 
Lottie E. Green, assistant cashier Valley State Bank, 
Belle Plaine. 


—_— @——_ 


‘ BOSTON BEANS. 
Mr. Editor: — 

Why not give your readers bean facts: Baked beans 
cost Boston $8,217,840 for thirty-seven quarts, or 148 
pounds, for every man, woman, and child, a total of 
1¢,997,129 quarts or 21,994,246 pounds. 

F. M. 


——_O———_ 


NEGROES IN CITIES. 

Washington has the largest negro popuiation of eny 
city in the world. Chicago has but 35,000, and New 
York 70,900, while Washington has 90,000. Of each 10,- 
000 negroes born in the South 247 lived in norihen 
cities in 1890 and 403 in 1900. In ten years, from 1890 
to 1900, the proportion of South-born negroes living in 
northern cities increased fifty per cent. This orens up 
a large question —R. F. D: 


——_O-—_—_- 


WHAT CHILDREN READ. 


Professor C. H. Thurber of Boston once put a series of 
questions to 3,900 school children from nine to fifteen 
years old as to what books they had read, what ones 
they liked best, etc. Following are the favorite chil- 
dren’s books as thus indicated in order: “Little Women,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ “Robinson Crusoe,” “Boys of ’76,” 
“Life of Washington,” “Black Beauty,” “Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales,” “Little Men,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” “Under 
the Lilacs.” 





THE QUICKER THE HIGHER. 


Dr. W. W. Keen, the noted surgeon of Philadelphia, 
was praising speed in surgical operations. The best 
surgeons, he declared, were always the swiftest. Spoed 
was one of the great essentials of fine operating, since, 
the briefer the period passed by the patient under the 
knife, the greater the chance for his complete recovery. 

“On this head,’ Dr. Keen continued, smiling, “there is 
a story of a distinguished English surgeon. 

“He performed successfuily a ditficuit and delicate 
operation cn a millionaire banker’s wife, and, naturally, 
the bill that he rendered for this operation was a large 
one. lt was not exorbitant, but it was enough—a rca- 
sonable and just bill. 

“The banker, though, thought otherwise. With an 
imvrecation he declared the bill to be an outrage. ° 

“‘wWhy,’ he cried, ‘the oneration only took you ten 
minutes.’ 

“The surgeon laughed. 

“ ‘Oh, he said, ‘if that is your only objection, the next 
time any of your family needs an operation, I’li keep 
them two or three hours under the knife.’ ” 





———- +8 © 4° 0: &- 9. 


A truce to care, 
To gloomy musings on the past; 
New days are on your track; 
You’re twelve months older than you were, 
Be wiser, then! time flies so fast, 
"Tis useless looking back. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES FOR GRADED 
SCHOOLS. Child’s Book of Health. Revised Edition. 
In Easy Lessons for Schools. By Albert F. Blaisdell, 
M. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 136 pp. Illus- 
trated. List price, 30 cents; mailing price, 35 cents. 
One of the best features of the scientific temperance 

laws, now so universal, is the literature they have 
brought to the schools in the line of physiologies. and of 
these the various books by Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell are in 
the front rank. There are in all six books by this tal- 
ented and tactful author and successful practitioner of 
medicine. The “Child’s Book of Health” is the fountain 
of the others. It is so simple as to be attractive to little 
people. It leads them to know and think about im- 
portant matters with the least liability to undue self- 
consciousness. It sets the great laws of science above 
and about the details of daily life, without paralyzing 
the little folk with wonder. Children are sure to take 
better care of themselves for the study of this book, and 
they are in no danger of being either morbidly sensitive 
or abnormally curious. To do some good and no harm 
is the highest mission of a child’s book in physiology, 
and this is accomplished by Dr. Blaisdell’s message. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULA. A 
Comparative Study of Representative Cities of United 
States, England; Germany, and France. By Bruce 
Ryburn Payne, Ph.D. New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

Facts, and not mere sentiment, is the demand of the 
day. It is not easy to say what facts such as can be 
gathered at this time prove, but the gathering of statis- 
tics is a movement in the right direction. We have had 
too few facts along all lines, and too much drawing of 
conclusions that do not conclude. A very small man 
can send out a circular for information, but it takes a 
large man to see anything in them. Statistics are as 
unintelligible to a man uneducated in their interpreta- 
tion as Greek or Hebrew to a man who does not know 
the language so as to think in its words and idioms. 
We are long on gleaners, but short on winnowers. 
Nevertheless, it is wholesome to gather in the figures, 
since sooner or later we shall develop some one who can 
interpret them. 

Dr. Payne has massed a vast amount of material, he 
has classified it faithfully, he has drawn some reason- 
able conclusions. All such deductions, up to date, are 
chiefly valuable when they are reasonable in the eyes of 
men and women who know schools better than they 
know statistics. Every student of elementary education 
will consult these tables, but the working educator of 
high or low degree will be chiefly interested in what the 
author thinks he finds in the tables. This statement is 
well worth whue:— 

“Reading should be taught by the use of literary 
readers in the second, third, and fourth grades, and if 
taught in the grammar grades, geographical and histori- 
cal readers might be used with profit. Writing should 
cease per se by the completion of the fourth grade 
Spelling is always to be taken from the oral, written, 
and printed work, and should not receive a special as- 
signment after grade V., but should be taught in con- 
nection with other subjects. Grammar should be induc- 
tively developed from the beginning of the third grade. 
A text might be introduced at the beginning of the sixth 
grade. Literature should be taught in connection with 
reading through the fourth grade. It should be a sepa- 
rate subject from the beginning of the fourth grade. 
Composition work should begin as early as possible, and 
increase with each advancing grade in time allotment. 
Arithmetic should deal with the quantitative aspect of 
social activities as early as the child can do concrete 
work, i. e., from the first. Home geography should be 
studied in connection with nature study, school excur- 
sions, school gardens, weather observations, etc., in the 
first and second grades. A text on home geography 
should be given during the third year. The regular ele- 
mentary and advanced courses in geography should then 
be taken. In history, historical and biographical stories 
should be given in grades I. and II. Local history should 
be used in the third grade, and in the upper grades the 
usual historical works. Civics is a development con- 
nected with history, and should increase in importance 
in the upper grades. Physical culture does not include 
recess periods, which should be several in number. 
Organized games are pre-supposed in these recess pe- 
riods. Handwork for boys and that for girls need not 
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contain the same subject matter, and their recitation 
periods in this subject need not occur at the same time.” 
WOODHULL’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

For Grammar Schools. By John F. Woodhull, Ph.D., 

Professor of Physical Science, Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University. New York; Cincinnati, and Chi- 

cago: American Book Company. Price, 40 cents. 

Professor Woodhull has had more to do with creating 
a purpose to teach elementary physics in the grammar 
school, and with imparting skill and tact in doing it 
wisely, than any other man. Before the conservatives 

would even admit that it was so much as a fad, he was 
teaching it, adapting it to grammar grade uses, in 
teachers’ institutes and summer schools. I have known 
no better illustration of the creation of a universal sen- 
timent through lecturing to teachers than in this case. 
In those early days he was often spoken of as immature 
in his conception of the work, as well as in his methods, 
but to-day the largest of publishing houses brings out 
this book as a masterpiece in its class. 

The book, which is designed to be used by the pupil, 
aims, first, to give him accurate verbal concepts of ideas 
that have already entered his consciousness through his 
senses; second, to broaden the pupil’s knowledge by 
calling his attention to practical applications of the prin- 
ciples that he has seen illustrated in the laboratory. 
From a study of this book many useful, common facts, 
relating to mechanics, fluids, and heat, are made clear to 
the pupil. He learns why earthenware, in order to hold 
water, must be glazed; why the brown-stone fronts of 
buildings disintegrate; and why edged tools must be 
tempered. City water and gas systems receive par- 
ticular attention. The application of heat to ther- 
mometers and to propelling steamboats and railway 
trains, and the heating of. buildings by the fireplace, 
stoves, hot-air furnaces, hot-water heating, and steam 
heating, together with the ventilation of buildings, are 
taken up in an interesting and instructive manner. 


GUMPTION. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Illustrated 
by Charles Copeland. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Illuminated cover. 332 pp. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
These publishers have the enviable reputation of hav- 

ing the courage to give the reading public what it enjoys, 
without catering to the weak or vicious phases of human 
nature. Any book for which they stand sponsor is sure 
to astonish those whose tastes have been so firmly es- 
tablished that they seek a mere dress rehearsal of a time- 
honored performance. 

In “Gumption” they have astonished the dress- 
rehearsalists to the limit. It reads like an auto- 
biography in which a man has dared to say the things 
the other fellows would never dare to say, but the fact 
is that while every characteristic of every character has 
come within Mr. Fowler’s knowledge, it is equally true 
that, with possibly one exception, there is not a real-life 
person in it. They are, however, so true to life as to be 
life itself without being life itself. The author is such 
a good illustration of genius in gumption and of gump- 
tion in genius that the temptation to believe it auto- 
biographical is irresistible. The choice of names sug- 
gests his insight into character and conditions: The 
Self-Dyed Society, The Apers, The Bluine Club, The 
Great Us Church, Miss Amquaint, and Mrs. Whole Thing. 
Some of the characterizations, referring to specific locali- 
ties or institutions, are such graphic impersonations as 
to appear to be something more than mere pleasantries, 
but the book is nothing more than good-natured, around- 
the-club-table conversation for the reader’s delectation. 

The following description of Yarmouth is a sample 
of the author’s recreation in adjectives: “Yarmouth in 
’*b8 was one of the irregularly located, harum-scarum, 
scattered Cape Cod towns,—the elbow-joint of the great 
Cape Ann, which, seemingly tired of its salt-water bath, 
lifted its crooked self from out the ocean’s bed to be New 
England’s beckoning finger of perpetual welcome to all 
over-sea creation.” 


A MARTINEAU YEAR BOOK. Extracts from Ser- 
mons by James Martineau, LL. D., D. D., D. C. L., S. 
T. D., Litt. D. Selected and arranged by Fanny Louise 
Weaver. With portrait. 220 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton: James H. West Company. Cloth, gilt top, neat 
stamping, 75 cents. Special gift edition, rich cloth, 
gold stamping, $1.00. 

This is a rich collection of rare sentiments charmingly 
phrased by one of the few classic preachers of the world. 
These extracts are offered in this form in the hope that 
something in this little book may, perhaps, on some day 
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of the year, strike a werpate.tp in the spiritual life of 
earnest reader, or touch with healing some 
heart. To borrow Dr. Martineau’s own words in 
preface to the first volume of “Hours of Thought”: 
the following pages should foster any high impulse in 
those who have the work of life before them, or shed 
any light on those who have the sorrows of life behind 
them, I shall be content not to have withheld it.” 


—e 


SONGS OF AMERICA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Edna Dean Proctor. 
Cloth. 123 pp. 
Here are songs that every patriot heart—not lost to 

the magic of poetry—will prize and respond to. Here 

are ‘“‘Columbia’s Banner,” ‘Nataska”’—a legend of Lake 

Mohonk, “The Hills Are Home,” “The Ancient People,” 

and many others that cannot fail to strengthen true 

American fibre. If it were not invidious to make a 

choice where all are so uniformly strong, one might be 

pardoned for selecting the verse on “Sacajawea”—the 

Indian girl who guided Lewis and Clark in their expe- 

dition to the Pacific. There are some similes in this 

equal to those of Tennyson or Isaiah, as when she 
writes:— 

“Her eye as keen as the eagle’s when the young lambs 

feed below; 

Her ear alert as the stag’s at morn guarding the fawn 

and doe. 

Straight was she as a hillside fir, lithe as the willow 
tree, 

And her foot as fleet as the antelope’s when the hunter 
rides the lea.” 

Such a volume of songs, one would think, would easily 

break up the wide neglect of the poem, so peculiarly a 

feature of these practical days. Every home by whose 


fireside they may be read will be the richer for their 
rhythm. 


By 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Assistant Professor Heinrich Ries, A. M., Ph.D., of 
Cornell University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 435 pp. Price, $2.60, net. 

This volume is fully up to the high standard of the 
publications issued from Cornell the past few years, and 
the author is to be congratulated on the broad perspec- 
tive he has of his theme, and the clearness of his style 
in presenting it. He uses no unnecessary words in his 
treatise; he omits none that are requisite to its com- 
plete presentation. 

It is to the economic phase of geological study that he 
addresses himself. What the commercial value and 
uses of the various deposits in the earth’s crust are he 
tells us in the plainest and most forcible way. He does 
not entirely avoid other features of geology which have 
been presented in many other volumes, but he holds 
himself to the one purpose of showing the industrial 
and commercial value of clays, and coals, and marbles, 
and metallic ores. To all those who are interested in 
mines, and in manufacturing what mines produce, his 
work cannot fail to be of the highest value. 

The book is divided into two sections, the first dealing 
with “Non-Metallic Minerals’’—such as coals, petroleum, 
building stones, cements, gypsum, and others; ahd the 
second part treating of “Metallic Minerals or Ores’”— 
such as iron, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, and many 
others. The ground covered by the author is very com- 
prehensive and thorough. 

The illustrations and diagrams are numerous and illu- 
minative. The author has had access to plates and cuts 
of the United States Geological Survey in many in- 
stances, and has made use of statistical tables from the 
same source. Taken altogether, the volume is among 
the choicest of its kind, and we predict for it a wide cir- 
culation. 


JESUS AND THE PROPHETS. By Charles S. Mac- 
farland, Ph.D., Malden, Mass. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth. 249 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an historical, exegetical, and interpretative 
discussion of the use of the Old Testament prophecy by 
Jesus, and of His attitude towards it. This discussion 
radiates from a modern viewpoint, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, elaborates, illuminates, and—in some instances— 
upsets the conceptions held by many of the use to which 
Jesus put the quotations He so copiously made from the 
Bible of His day. It is a decidedly able volume, and 
reveals careful research. To those of a theological turn 
of mind it will doubtless be interesting. 
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S of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later t 


Friday precedi 
te of issue. ie sind 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December: North Dakota State Edu- 
cational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 

December: Florida Educational As- 
sociation, Miami, 

December 26-28: Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
president, Thomas W. Butcher, 
Wellington; secretary, Jujia M. 
Stone, Concordia. 

December 26-29: Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 

December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumbus, O, 


December 27-28: South Dakota State 


State 


Educational Asseciation, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 


Jr., Hot Springs. 


December 27-28-29: Misscuri State 


‘Teachers’ Association, Jefferzon 
City. 
December 27-29: Michigan State 


Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 
December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. 
December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


December 27-29: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jeffereon 
City. 


December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WORCESTER. The Get-togethey 
Club, composed of scheol sperin- 
tendents in certral Massachuset's, is 
to co-operate with the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Worcester in ar- 
ranging for an exhibit of industrial 
work from the Hyannis 
‘school, and an explanatory ta'k by 
Charles H. Morrill of the Hyannis 
faculty. The date of the meeting is 
not fixed, but will probably be Janu- 
ary 13. 1906. The Get-together Club 
has had three largely attended and 
enthusiaetic meetings this fall, two of 
which have been devoted ito “indus- 
trial training in the public schools.” 
It has been addressed by Secretary 
George H. Martin, Secretary A. L, 
Hardy of the Connecticut Valley 
Round Table, and by George I. Alden, 
a prominent Worcester manufacturer 
and former professor at the Werce:- 
ter “Tech.” The February meeting 
is to be discontinued. in crder that 
the club may join forces with the 
Worcester Schcolmasiers’ Club. 


FRAMINGHAM. Fourte:n super- 


Normal : 
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intendents of South Framingham and 
vicinity were the guests of Principal 
Henry Whittemore of Framingham 
Normal school on December 7. The 
program consisted of inspecting the 
various departments of the schcol 
and in visiting classes in sess'on. At 
one o’clock the company sat down to 
dinner prepared by the pupils of the 
domestic arts department. The din- 
ner was very modestly called a 
“lunch,” but approached more nearly 
a banquet, consisting as it did of six 
courses. It was planned,  pre- 
pared, and served by the pupils of the 
department and would do credit to 
the best hotel in the city of Loston. 
If an epigram were needed to express 
that dinner it might be said that it 
was well planned, excellently pre- 
pared, splendidly served, and heartily 
eaten. 

After dinner the company was 
taken to the kitchen, where the de- 
tails of course in domestic arts were 
explained—the methods of procedure 
and utensils in use shown. 

At four o’clock the eccmpeny broke 
up, after extending a vore of thanks 
to Mr. Whittemore, whose genial 
courtesy made the day a pleasant and 
profitable one. 


VERMONT. 


BARRE. Governor C. T. Bell has 
reappointed Superintendent O. D. 
Mathewson as member of the toard 
of normal school commissioners. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





NEW YORK. 

BINGHAMTON. Superintendent J 
Fdward Banta has a plan of securing 
parental reports regarding the pu- 
pils in the high school that is 
the most complete and satisfactory 
that I have seen. There are thirty- 
one questions asked and yet pmracti- 
cally no parent complains or even 
hesitates or delays to answer. Thee 
are questions about his health. eyes, 
ears, etc., about his habits of eating, 
sleeping, and smoking, about his 
recreations, about his duties and re- 
sponsibilities at home, about the 
prospect of his completing the course, 
about his plans after graduating, and 
about his use of library books. The 
effect is almost magical in some fam- 
ilies. 


BUFFALO. The annual banquet of 
the Buffalo Schoolmasters’ Asgovcia- 
tion at the Lafayette hotel on the 
evening of December 12 was made 
particularly memorable by a progrem 
which was largely laudatory of the 
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work of Superintendent Henry P. 
Emerson. Addresses were made by 
F, S. Fosdick, Supervisor C. N 
Millard, and Hon. D. J. Kenefick. 
Supervisor Millard spoke especially of 
the work of Superintendent Emerson 
in his efforts to bring the public 
schools of this city up to their pres- 
ent high standard. 

The association has lately caused 
to be made a three-quarter-length, 
{painting of Superintendent Emerson, 
and has deposited it in the Albright 
art gallery, thus p'acing on record an 
enduring tribute of their appreciation 
of Superintendent Emerson’s work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURG. The professional en- 
thusiasm has never approached the 
present zeal, The best lectures at- 
tract vast crowds of teachers. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


The state swperintendent of public 
schools and his assistant are steadily 
inspecting high schiools. There ara 
three hundred high schools in the 
state asking inspection. It is impos- 
sible to see all of these in one year, 
The small high schools have been 
given special attention durirg the 
past year. A good small school or- 
ganized on a firm basis will soon de- 
velop into a second, possibly a first- 
class school. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the opening of the two new normal 
schools at Springfield and Maryville 
next summer about June. Exch will 
begin with a summer term of twelve 
weeks. There will probably be fiva 
hundred teachers in attendance on 
each of these schoo’s. Following 
these summer terms, the regular ses- 
sions will open next September. The 
boards of regents have organized and 
will doubtless select presidents for 
these schools in March or April next. 
After that, they will take up the mai- 
ter of faculty. 

The failure of the last general as- 
sembly to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the state superintendent of 
schools in regard to providing county 
supervision and in ccntinuing tha 
policy of state umiformity of text- 
books has been noticed in the resolu- 
tions passed at county teachers’ assc- 
ciations, Teachers are well-nigh 
unanimous in favor of both—super- 
vision of rural schools and state uni- 
formity of text-books. 

WARRENSBURG. The Western 
Central Association after a success- 
ful session chose the following offi- 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men- 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeples: - 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 


>} 4 “ brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential fogd, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 


It is not a secret or patent 


medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 


56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
only by ® NEW YORK 


lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail,#1 00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 0 cents. 
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The Story of Siegfried 
The Story of King Arthur 
The Story of Tristram 





while telling the story simply and absorbingly. 
Latin, Teutonic, and English literature. 
bound in cloth. | One dollar and twenty-five cents each. 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION 


BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
AND CLASS USE 


CLASSICAL STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Dr. Brooks has succeeded amazingly well in preserving all the style and charm of the classic originals, 
These are just the books to interest children in early Greek, 
There are seven volumes in the series, all richly illustrated and 





The Story of the Faeri: Queene 


BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


These are standard works by recognized experts. 
being based on years of classroom experience. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


The most widely used of any book on the subject. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 300 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION 
The latest work on the subject. 








As text-books for class use, they are invaluable, 


400 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 
HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


Contains 5,000 words frequently mispronounced. 


By Jonun H. Becuntren. Cloth. 50 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 











cers: President, W. E. Morrow, War- 
rensburg; vice-presidents (one from 
each county in the association)— 
Bates county, A. I. Ives, Butler; 
Jackson county, Miss Sadie Spencer, 
Lee’s Summit; Cass county. L. C. 
Dryden, Drexel; Lafayette county, O. 
C. Seott, Higginsville; Saline county, 
W.C. Fisher, Marshall; secretary, 
Miss Minnie Shock, Warrensburg. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Immediately after ad- 
journment of the university for the 
Christmas recess, Professor M. V. 
O’Shea will start for the Pacific coast, 
where he will deliver a number of ad- 
dresses in educational institutions 
and at educational conventions. On 
his way back he will officially inspect 
high schools for the university. He 
will visit among-other places Seattle, 
Portland, Spokane, Helena, Butte, 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Iowa City, 
and Topeka. Shortly after his return 
from the West he will start for Eu- 
rope, delivering a number of addresses 
on the way East, especially in Massa- 
chusetts. In Europe he will spend 
most of his time at the universities of 
Paris and Berlin, -The last of May 
he will go to London for some ad- 
dresses before educational societies. 
On May 30, he will address the Na- 
tional Educational Council of Scot- 
land at its annual meeting in Edin- 
burgh. June he will spend at Oxford 
and Cambridge. During July and 
August he will accompany the Uni- 
versity summer school in Europe, lec- 
turing at Paris, Rome, Naples, Ber- 
lin, and London, his subject being 
“Contemporary Educational Ideals." 





MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





- StRONG SUPPORT FOR THE TEACHING GIVEN IN A REPORT BY S®CRETARY 


MARTIN, WHO IS SUSTAINED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE STATE BOARD OF 


EDUCATION. 


Boston, December 26.—School com- 
mittees and other school officials all 
over the state will receive very soon 
a report upon music in the public 
schools. It is based upon a canvass 
made by Secretary Martin of the 
state board of education, in conse- 
quence of instruction of a committee 
on the subject from the state board. 
That committee consisted of the late 
President Capen of Tufts College, 
President Caroline Hazard of Welles- 
ley College, and the late Superin- 
tendent George H. Conley of the Bos- 
ton schools. Secretary Martin did 
the work and reported to the com- 
mittee, and at the November meeting 
of the whole board the report of the 
secretary was adopted unanimously. 
The introduction to this report was 
written by President Hazard, and her 
broad outlook upon the subject ap- 
pears in the following sentences:— 

“There are members of the board 
of education who believe that the ear 
has a no less useful office in life than 
the eye. Through the spoken word, 
by the living voice, we come into the 
closest possible communion with our 
fellows; and when the common ele- 
ments of sound existing in the world 
all about us are raised and glorified 
by the art of music, an avenue of life 
is open which knows no end. Espe- 
cially in a materialistic age does the 
art of music become of great impor- 
tance, in providing food for the 


growth of that spiritual life without 
which a free commonwealth cannot 
exist.” 

Secretary Martin proceeded upon a 
well-considered sysiem in collecting 
the facts, as he puts it in his own 
part of the report:— 

“The investigation sought to deter- 
mine, first, the place held by music 
in the work and also in the life of the 
schools; second, the means of in- 
struction; third, the relative impor- 
tance of music in the curriculum, as 
shown by the time given to it, and by 
its weight in determining the class 
standing of the pupils; fourth, the 
method and scope of the instruction.” 

His summary of the returns shows 
that music is taught in all the 
schools of 270 of the 354 towns and 
cities as a regular branch of instruc- 
tion. In these places it is a required 
study in all of the elementary schools 
and for all of the pupils in some of 
the high schools. These 270 places 
contain 94.5 per cent. of all the 
schools of the state, and 96.8 per cent. 
of all the pupils. In the eighty-four 
towns where music is not a required 
study, it is taught in a considerable 
number of schools by teachers who 
are capable of giving the desired in- 
struction, so that it is only an ex- 
tremely small fraction of all the chil- 
dren in the public schools of the 





(Continued on page 749.) 
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not suffer himself to be led inio any 
expression regarding home rule; and 
his reticence confirms the expectation 
that that question will be ignored so 
far as possible. He made the fiscal 
question his one theme, except that 
he took occasion to announce that 
the government would suspend the 
importation of coolies into South 
Africa until the people of those colo- 
mies had an opportunity to express 
their wishes upon the subject. This 
gannouncement was received with 
great enthusiasm, for the policy of 
the Balfour ministry in this particu- 
lar has been severely criticised as be- 
ing little better than the re-establish- 
ment of slavery. 


-——__ 
THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January Bverybody’s is vir- 
tually an ‘automobile number.” 
There is excellent reading in Arthur 
N._ Jervis’s spirited article, “Car 
Coming!” and in Eugene Wood’s “Do 
I want an Automobile?” Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, who has been studying 
European solutions of American prob- 
lems, tells, in a remarkably significant 
instalment of his serial, “Soldiers of 
the Common Good,” of the phenom- 
enal development of municipal! own- 
ership in Europe. There is also a brief 
but pithy instalment of Mr. Lawson's 
“Frenzied Finance.” Bay state gas 
and the re-appearance of Addicks ara 
taken up in this number. The origin 
and significance of “Russian Peasant 
Riots” are powerfully brought out by 
Ernest Poole, in another of his Rus- 
sian studies: and dramatic stories of 
the achievements of “The New York 
Reporters” are told by Hartley Davis, 
in the first of a series of articles on 
“Reporters of To-day.” The number 
is exceptionally strong in fiction, 


—The education of the child is 
the subject of a thoughtful paper by 
Dr. Grace P. Murray in the January 
Delineator, and the pastimes for little 


folks include the first of a series of 
fairy tales by Alice Brown. Of par- 
ticular interest also is an article by 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou, de- 


seribing womamn’s place and share of 
work in the postal service. There 
are several practical short articles, 
and the various departments are 
filled with matter of interest and 
value to women. 


—Prince Louis of Battenberg is the 
chief contributor to the Womin’s 
Home Companion for January, his 
subject being, “Diplomacy—A New 
Field of Endeavor for the American 
Woman.” Jerome K. Jerome answerg 
the question “Why Do We Read?” 
There are bright New Year features 
in “Philadelphia’s ‘Shooters’ Day’ ”’ 
and “How Wall Street Celebrates New 
Year’s.” In addition to a score of 
bright stcries the magazine contains 
an exceptional array of hou:ehcld 
features, such as, “How to Go Mar- 
keting,” “Dainty Designs for Wed- 
ding Lingerie,’ ‘““Twelfth-Night Rev- 
els,” “A Stone House for $2,600,” “A 
Homemade Theatre,” and Miss 
Gould’s new “Fashion Pureau.” The 
Crowell Publishing Company, £pring- 
field, Ohio; one dollar a year. 


—It is not easy to choose for spe- 
cial mention any one feature of the 
January Century; but most readers 
are likely to turn first to the new 
chapters of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“Fenwick’s Career.” Publication of 
the late Secretary Hay’s study of 
“Franklin in France’ comes with 
happy timeliness, just as the nation 
is about to celebrate the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 
Franklin. Three other articies of 
timely interest and importance are 
the discussion of “Railway Rates and 
Industrial Progress” by Samuel Spen- 
cer, president of the Southern rail- 
way (the other side to have a hear- 
ing in the next number of the Cen- 
tury); Osear King Davis’s narrative 
of that remarkable feat of engineer- 
ing, “The Lucin Cutoff,” and Charles 
De Kay’s description of the four mar- 
ble groups by Daniel Chester French, 
designed for the main front of tha 
new custom house in New York, and 
which are regarded by Mr. French as 
his best work. The second insiall- 
ment of F'rederick Trevor Hill’s “Lin- 
coln the Lawyer” tells of Linco‘n’s 
law student days, his admittance to 
the bar, and his first partnership. 
There is a short story by Israel Zang- 
will, “The Yiddish ‘Hamlet,’” and 
other short stories, 
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Music in Public Schools. 
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state who do not receive some musi- 
cal instruction. These schools where 
it is not given are the smallest and 
weakest and ungraded _ schools, 
mostly taught by untrained teachers 
in the remote parts of the state. All 
of the school superintendents are re- 
ported as desiring to~have this in- 
struction given, while only a few of 
the school committees are indifferent. 
Music forms a prominent feature of 
the day on Washington’s birthday, 
Patriots’ day, and other days. The 
report says that “the musical train- 
ing afforded by the schools is often 
used to interest and entertain the 
parents on days especially set apart 
as visiting days. Concerts are given 
by many schools for the purpose of 
raising money for the school library, 
or school athletics, or for school- 
house decoration. The graduating 
exercises of all the schools are made 
attractive by vocal and instrumental 
music, sometimes of a high order. 
Contributing largely to the success of 
these exercises are the school glee 
clubs and orchestras, which have 
come to be a common feature of most 
of the large high schools and of 
many grammar schools. Glee clubs 
or orchestras or both are reported as 
existing in 101 towns and cities.” 
Honorable mention is made‘of musi- 
cal organizations in public schools in 
Boston, Dedham, Chelsea, Fall River, 
Lynn, Easton, and Lowell. 

In 254 towns and cities the musical 
instruction is under a_ special 
teacher, who both teaches and 
supervises. Boston has a director, 
four assistant directors, and four as- 
sistants, and other large cities have 
each a director or supervisor and an 
assistant. In some cases the towns 
in a superintendence district employ, 
also, a supervisor of music for all 
their schools. The functions of these 
supervisors are described as fol- 
lows:— 

“These music supervisors usually 
teach all the music in the high 
schools, and direct and inspect the 
work in the elementary schools. 
They determine the order of the 
work in general, prescribe the scope 
of the work week by week, and sug- 
gest the methods to be employed. 
They visit the schools regularly, in- 
spect and criticise the work of each 
class, often illustrate with the class 
the methods they wish to be used. 
They usually arrange and conduct 
the musical prograris at graduations, 
manage'the glee clubs and the con- 
certs, and they usually have large 
influence with the committees in de- 
termining the text-hbooks which shall 
be used in the schools.” 

The time given to music varies 
greatly. In eighty-four towns the 
supervisor makes a weekly visit, and 
thirty-four towns report that he 
visits once in two weeks. In a few 
cases he comes only once a month. 
Every one of these supervisors has 
made a specialty of music, and most 
of them have had special training for 
the teaching. The New England Con- 

servatory of Music numbers forty-two 
graduates. Among them, eleven are 
graduates of the state normal 
schools, six of music courses in col- 
leges, eight have studied abroad, and 
150 have studied music in the sum- 
mer schools for teachers maintained 
by the publishers of music text- 
books. Some of them are organists 





and directors of music in city 
churches, and so a very high average 
of capacity is made out from the offi- 
cial returns. Of the 100 towns with- 
out a special teacher, seventeen make 
music a required study, and expect 
that the regular teachers will carry 
on the work, but the secretary says 
that “it is doubtful if satisfactory 
work can continue to be done for any 
great length of time under these con- 
jitions.”’ 

As to the time allowed for music, 
there is an average of from‘sixty to 
ninety minutes per week assigned to 
it. In 204 towns this time is divided 
into daily periods. In other towns 
the primary schools have a daily ex- 
ercise, while the grammar schools 
have it but two or three times a 
week. In most high schools there is 
one weekly exercise from forty-five 
to sixty minutes, The time varies 
from one exercise a week to six pe- 
riods of thirty minutes each. If the 
opeuing exercises are omitted from 
the count of time, then music in this 
state occupies from one-fifteenth to 
one-twentieth of all the time. Bos- 
ton allows sixty minutes a week in 
the elementary schools, and forty-five 
minutes in the high schools, and 
Greater New York allows sixty min- 
utes a week for music. 

One of the most important features 
of the question is the relation of 
music to class standing, and on this 
point the report says:— 

“Sixty-six towns report that music 
receives some recognition in deter- 
mining class standing. In most cases 
this’ means that the attention and 
proficiency of the pupils in music is 
marked in the teachers’ books and 
on the monthly or bi-monthly report 
cards sent to the parents of the 
pupils, and these marks are included 
in making up the periodical averages 
which determine the final mark in 
scholarship. But many of the re- 
ports state that, while so much rec- 
ognition is given to the subject, 
failure in music would not act to 
delay a pupil’s promotion or gradua- 
tion.”’ 

A large majority of the towns re- 
plied that music received no recog- 
nition in determining the class stand- 
ing of pupils. The secretary believes 
that public opinion would not justify 
refusing promotion or graduation to 
any pupil ‘because of deficiencies in 
music or inability to sing. 

The manner in which instruction 
is given is stated as follows in the 
report: -—- 

“In general the instruction is given 
in the classrooms of the different 
grades. Sometimes several classes of 
ihe same grade are assembled for the 
work, but the best supervisors have 
discarded assembly work, and insist 
that the music can only be taught 
successfully when it is taught as are 
other subjects by the regular teach- 
ers in their own rooms. An excep- 
tion to this is in those schools in 
which the departmental plan is in 
use, where one of the teaching staff 
of the school gives the instruction in 
music to the classes in turn.” 

There is a disposition to bring 
music more closely into lines with 
other branches of study, and this has 
led to putting more emphasis upon 
individual reading and singing. 
About 200 towns report that indi- 
vidual instruction is a prominent fea- 
ture of the work, but among those 
which do not give individual instruc- 
tion are some of the largest and old- 

est schools in the state. Special 
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mention is made in the report of ex- 
cellencies in Beverly, Cambridge, 
Cope Methuen, sees 
Springfield, Brookline, hea — 
ton, and Lynn. Summing up the re- 
sult, Secretary Martin says:— 

“A general view of these returns 
shows that music, from being chiefly 
a recreative exercise in a part of the 
schools, has become a _ substantial 
study in nearly all the graded schools 
of the state, and in a considerable 
number of the rural schools. This 
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The University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High Schoo! and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 


The University of Chicago (Diy. Z), Chicago, 
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A PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
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Whatever other Magazines 


An intelligent American reader 
may subscribe for, he cannot afford 
not to see regularly 


The Living Age 


It supplements the American 
magazines, containing what they 
do not. 

It makes superfluous the takin 
of a considerable list of English 
periodicals, as it reproduces with- 
out abridgment the most important 
articles from their pages. 

No other magazine, American or 
English, presents the writings of 
so many brilliantand distinguished 
authors. 

The magazine publishes the 
best essays, fiction, poetry, travel 
sketches, literary, art and musical 
criticism, discussions of social, re- 
ligious and educational questions, 
and papers upon Public Affairs 
and International Politics. 

Published weekly. More than 
3,300 pages each year. Annual 
subscription post-paid, six dollars. 
Trial subscriptions, three months, 
thirteen numbers, one dollar. New 
subscribers, who subscribe now for 
the year 1906, will receive free the 
remaining numbers of 1905. 





The Living Age Co. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER *ce5s> AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “ciicaco.” 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
commends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


Re 
NO WwW is the time to REGISTER, Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *.2902%.5 02, "semcstor 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 














High Grade 


DUCATORS'’ XCHANGE tn Romaed Crap 


.-M.C.A.Bidg Week of the ' ear 
Portland, Me. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mas good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TE SCIENCE ownsincy. us. 


eachers 101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 














Universities, Colleqes, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 








HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


‘* Ohio Examinations and Answers ”’ is the title of anew book of 328 closely printed pages, 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination 

uestions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative answers to all ques- 
tions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches in all, about 
4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen examinations, with complete topi- 
cal index to all questions. Price, 31.50, but if you will mention Journal of Education, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s subscription 
to THE OnIO TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published weekly at $1.00 a year. The Examination Book is just as good in 
any other State as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 

















Some New Books 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Life in the Eighteenth Century................ Eggleston A.S. Barnes & Co., uF. $1.20 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress... ...++-..+++++-+++ Moffatt [Ed.] The Macmillan Co., “ 25 
Wikings of the Pacific...........ccccccecsseoees Laut ee “7 “s “ 2.00 
New Creations in Plant Life................... Harwood ae ” - ” 1.75 
RSE NE EL SOO Hough se “ “ “ 1.50 
wd. cegnectes cbeene cosets ove Hume G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “6 1.25 
Complete mew orweee | Gazetteer of the World Heilprin J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. — 
Shakespeare Notebook. ..............-.-+se0ees Kent Ginn & Co., Boston — 
A Queen of Napoleon’s Court................4. Bearne E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 2.50 
Eo. le weal we es otebpaeee s- co sue Clayden ss “6 se “ 3.50 
EY I TD HAE co bw’ dnc 05s cweces ve vecesoub Higginson Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 2.50 
ST MIRO, sa Ksils vice ‘eo cescctotescccecec + se Meme os ss “6 “ 1.50 
ES eee eee, +e Stanwood “ “ “ “s 1.25 
The Pardoner’s Wallet.................+.+..-.. Crothers “6 “6 “s “ 1,25 
Jogging Round the World................+.46. Dunham F.A.Stokes Company, N.Y. 1.50 
ee eee” 5 PEPER EPLEEL ELE Eee - Gladden McClure, Phillips &Co., “ 1.20 
SeROGEL WOW OF EATC.. ccc ccsesccesnccevccese Dickinson as bid os $6 1.00 
My Life..... nivtveatine a RE SERS Ne SP | Wallace Dodd, Mead & Co., ss 6.00 
MOMS POTEPAICS. 06555 ect ese cocneeccccccccce Singleton = = = ‘ 1.60 
‘The Silken Fast....... ....... bs Scebcee ds cae O’Connor se “ “ es 12.00 
The Little Book of Health and Courtesy...... Barnett Longmans, Green & Co., ‘ 10 
Visionaries ........5 ccc sees ceececeeeseeeeseees Huneker Charlies Scribner’s Sons “ 1.50 
ED ERM see cscd senses ct esccds coos dents cale Jacobs “ 7 “ “ 1.50 








Aunt Jane—““There seems to be 
something the matter between you 
and Henry.” 

Mrs. Bridewell—‘I should say 
there was! He persists in speaking of 
my biscuits as ‘breadstoughs.’ ” 
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PALA PAPA 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. eames | varensathl St for Catalogues 


Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues & Price-List, 


address the Principal, -»-. G. BOYDEN, A. M. Pu BLISHING Any Information. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. “ese * © * * 
For both sexes. For catalogues address > 27-20 West 234 St. 


JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. | NY: 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramIncHAm, Mass. COMPA > « New York. @ 
For women only. Especial attention is | + 
called to the new course of Household Arts. | N, E. Dept. 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 












































120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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change has been wrought without 
any special effort to force it on the 
part of the board of education. 
Horace Mann sowed the seed, as he 
did of so many other educational re- 
forms. The board gave it a still 
further impulse py employing Dr. 
Lowell Mason for a number of years 
to teach music in the teachers’ insti- 
tutes, held under its direction. For 
the rest, the subject seems to have 
made its way on its own merits.” 

It is added that legislation does not 
seem necessary to require music to be 
taught as a subject in the public 
schools, and the reasons are given in 
some detail, the expense being a 
material matter to small towns. As 
“4 quality of work, the conclusion is 
this: — 

“The reports throw no light upon 
the quality of the work done in 
music; they only serve to show the 
aim and to give some idea of the 
standards. It is probable that not 
all the pupils who leave the gram- 
mar schools can sing new music at 
sight correctly in time and tune. It 
is possible that but few of them can 
do so. But it is also true that not 
all the pupils can read intelligently 
or spell correctly or compute accu- 
rately. There are evidences that the 
work in music is improving in 
quality, and such an investigation as 
this is likely to lead to still further 
improvement.” 

R. L. Bridgman. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Excur- 
sion. 


A grand New Year’s excursion has 
been arranged by the Canadian Pa- 
cific railway. Tickets will be good 
December 29, 30, and 31, and January 
1 and 2, and to return on any day 
from December 29 to January 31. 
The rate will be the one-way fare to 
Montreal or Quebec, plus $1. For 
instance, to Montreal and return 
from Boston, $10; Worcester, $9.50; 
Springfield, $9.40. To Quebec via 
Montreal from Boston, $12; from 
Worcester, $11.50; Springfield, $11.40, 
and proportionately low rates from 
other points. Purchase your tickets 
going and coming by the Canadian 
Pacific and Newport, Vt., and you 
will ride in the new mahogany trains, 
the finest trains running out of New 
England, and thereby get the best in 
both directions. Arrange early, as 
there will undoubtedly be a very 
large number. 

—_—_—_@. ——_—— 

Are riches worth getting? 

They must be bravely sought; 
With wishing and with fretting, 
The hoon cannot be bought; 

To all the prize is open, 

But only he can take it 
Who says, with Roman courage, 
“1’]1] find a way or make it!” 
—John G. Saxe. 


* 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

The opening of the year 1906 will 
bring to Keith’s an unusually strong 
program. The “headline’’ feature of 
the program will be the fir:t appear- 
ance in this city of ‘“‘The Poster 
Girls.” a new and original fantastic 
conceit, written by James Forbes, 
well known hereabouts as the author 
of “The Chorus Lady.” The lyrics 
are by Jerome D. Kern, and the cos- 
tuming is unusually beautiful. The 
company is headed by Seymour 
Brown and he is assisted by six 
pretty young women. Another big 
feature on the bill will be a song story 
of Dixie, entitled ‘““The Sunny South,” 
depicting scenes on an old southern 
plantation and introducing a double 
sextet of capital colored singers and 
dancers. It is claimed that the ec- 
eentric dancing of several of the men 
will score a big hit. Included in the 
surrounding program will be found 
several European attractions and aso 
some of the most noted vaudeavillians 
of this country. Prominent on the 
list will be found the Pich’an’'s troupe, 
consisting of six young women and a 
man, whose acrobatic work is no‘hing 
short of marvelous: Carlin and Otto, 
German comedians and dancers; Tay- 
lor Holmes, monologue comedian; 
Frank Gardner and Lottie Vincent, in 
a spectacular fantasy entitled “‘Win- 
ring a Queen’; Celina Bobe, talented 
European violinist and xylophonist; 
Burton and Brooks, in a comedy 
sketch; Tom Moore, a_ strenuous 
“coon” shouter, and the Pelcts 
comedy jugglers. Hermany’s troupe 
of trained dogs and cats have been 
specially engaged for the amusement 
of the juveniles, and the usual new 
list of comedy and interesting motion 
pictures will be shown in the kineto- 
graph. 

MAJESTIC. 

Hanlon brothers’ famous ‘Fan- 
tasma” entered upon the second and 
last week of its engagement at the 
Majestic theatre Monday with a 
special Christmas dav matinee, 
This wonderful production has at 
once won the hearts of ali the chil- 
dren, young and old, in Boston and 
its vicinitv, for never before have 
such a number of wonderful trans- 
formations, mystifying tricks, divert- 
ing illusions, and entertaining spe- 
cialties been crowded into one even- 
ing. The Majestic theatre has been 
garlanded outside and in with Christ- 
mas decorations, and in the main 
lobby stands a huge and brilliantly il- 
luminated Christmas tree with a real 
Santa Claus who distributes valuable 
presents to the children whose seat 
numbers are drawn at each matinee 
by Pice, the clown. 

The Hanlon brothers have cutdone 
all their former endeavors in the 
equipment and desien of this, their 
latest production. Scenically no 
€tage settings have ever excelled it, 
and their foremost transformation, 
entitled “The Land Where Lustrous 
Bubbles Blow,” is a marvel of won- 
derful colors which are shown as the 
bubbles rise and grow larger and 
larger and finally fade away into thin 
mist. 

The company is adequate in every 
particular and of course at the head 
and front of the funmaking come the 
five Hanlon brothers, who are ably 
supported by a corps of clever people 
who intersperse novel specialties 
throughout the performance. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY sei. e'sp- 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. Pa. to Me,—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.— Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandisfield. Mass. to Conn,— Mary 
E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Wa. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. N. ¥. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.— Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. Y. to La.—Florence 
E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N. ¥ to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for cireulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGEN CcY: 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“BREWER 








Le ’ introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN .::: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goyern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
ee Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


During the fall and winter months there aré 
EACHER W frequent vacancies which must be filled on 
short notiee. Many of them are first-class 

positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The Pr tt h ’ A 70 Fifth Avenue 
att Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave: 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, anager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOUTH AND steele wees 
teachers than any 

other section. Foreleven yearsthe SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <==: 








New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 





Schermerhorn feta seen y, lems cuauusnea tas. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 





f Bin EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Bip. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 





POPSSHSOO SHH HSE SF HELSHSOHSHSHHSOHOOOHHEOH HOHE HHH 4 OHS4 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 
Winship . = db, 


: every part of the country. 
’ 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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Eric Pape School of Hrt 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from 
for men and women. 


‘* life,’ separate classes 
Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW HOTEL 
ALBERT 


Corner 11th Street and University Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


One Block West of Broadway 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


The only absolutely fire-proof transient 
hotel below 23rd Street. All modern con- 
veniences at moderate prices. Long dis- 
tance telephone in every room. Location 











quiet, yet central. Rooms range from one 
dollar per day up. 100 rooms, with private 
_bath, from two dollars per day up. Our 
specialty Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote 
| Dinner. 


| L. FRENKEL, Proprietor. 





NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


GRADES. 





Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 


sally commended. 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 


sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


all its life to the varying conditions. 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 


started scienceward. 


Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 


in public schools. 


Boards. | 20 pages. 


Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 








